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... featuring a hard hitting debate between official spokesmen for 
Israel and the. Arabs... 










...ina special issue of a ; 
No magazine in America surpasses 


The Progressive in its fifty year old 
T e PROGRESSIVE reputation for printing facts often sup. 
pressed, for providing a platform for 


writers with off-beat ideas and atti. 


Articles and commentary by tudes, for completely independent edi. 
torial views. Your trial subscription 


CHESTER BOWLES will include such provocative articles as 


® Herbert Lehman’s critical analysis of 


HUBERT HUMPHREY. the role of American liberals 
NORMAN THOMAS ®@ William Shannon’s portrait of Penn. 


sylvania’s Senator Joseph Clark 


JAMES WARBURG ®@ 0. Edmund Clubb’s exclusive reporis 


and others! from Asia and North Africa 
® David C. Williams’ story of Richord 


Nixon’s recent role in national of- 

Now, within the covers of a single issue, The Progressive fairs 

has brought together a comprehensive survey ‘of the Middle 
East—the historical background, the facts about oil, the ele- 
ments of the great power struggle between the Soviet and 
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@ Milton Mayer's “Confessions of a 
Non-Anti-Communist” 
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free world, and an appraisal of American foreign policy in . .. plus scores of top notch features on val 
this critical area. art, the stage, the cinema, nature ond and 
And for the first time in an American magazine, the outdoors, medicine, television, and — 
The Progressive brings you a full dress debate be- books. el 
tween the Israeli and the Arabs. illus 
You may have a copy of this special issue FREE with an intro- seeeeenens oP 
ductory subscription to The Progressive at the rate of for | 
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Try The Progressive and see for your 










h | self why Washington Commentatogl Wri. 
mont S Jor on y Edward P. Morgan finds it “the liveliest  advc 
most stimulating publication | know. he 
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a vital force for social justice. + 

: : Walter Reuther: One of the few mage Ye 

ae = er 4 es for 7 months, plus zines that fights for real democracy = 

. — © a Wayne Morse: A great liberal force.. -" 





bold, fearless, and truthful. 
Patrick Murphy Malin: In the field of 
civil liberties, a subject marked b 
confusion and fear, The Progressivt 
comes as a great relief. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS... 
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An Unusual Demonstration Offer! [ -—————— — — — — — — —- — — — — — — — — -— -—-———— 


~ 
"ion offer, Tt is made solely Heng | Check the 3 Books You Want and Mail Entire Coupon to: 
u how much you will enjoy the WIDE J THE HISTORY BOOK CLUB- Dept. RR-25°40 Guernsey Street, Stamford, Conn. | 
ARIETY of important new books of history Oo THE TREE OF CULTURE [—) THE LION AND THE THRONE 
and world affairs aire you can, got at cash savings | 1 dy Ralph Linton. Monu- |! The Life and Times of 


The Wietingenind selections pictured here his : 
-all handsomely bound, and many of them Sariss. = 
ere A, for as — as wae .00 —_ STAFF by Walter . List price $6.00. C1 AND DECLINE oy. qnearness ! 
pu ers rices. But we invite you . The great 
choosy ANY THREE of those valuable books A, -&- . Vandiver. Apene- fabulous ry aay ot | 
r only you join the History 
Club on this Trial Membership Offer. a lee dedi ; [1 JESTIMONY OF THE spape | 
The History Book Club caleeliens are chosen y George F. Kennan. dropped ™ markable e sccount of what lite | 
by an eminent Board of Historians made up of OR amiss, ot simost turned the Ue et Dituce pg > 
Dumas Malone, Walter Millis and Louis B. Russia — rich in detail photos. List price $6.75. 
Wright. Each book is described to you —in in personalities. List price -— BATTLES AND LEADERS OF 
ance —in a careful and objective review. 
If you do not want a book, you merely return 
a printed form (always provided) and it will 
not be sent. You may accept as few as four 
selections or alternates a year, and resign at 
any time after four such books. 
M : uable yh Bonus aot 
with every ve Bacon onl r your ini ‘Y $3.95 (plus a few cents for postage 
_— ~~ Bnet year, a the value - at See ing fout amen 
nus members saved an average 0! : ARAN ; 
$3.16 on each selection.) And, in addition to i i form. Toa oy po mt frst shipment thin 
current selections, a great many other im- 7 days,  ~E- Ed be cancelled. 
portant new books are always available to you, 
at special Members’ low Prices and with full 
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THe REPORTER’S NOTES 


No Hoffa Foundation Yet 


Tough times are ahead for American 
labor. New scandals will pop up; 
new investigations by the aFL-cro on 
the prevailing practices of some 
unions will share the front pages 
with headlines of new Congressional 
investigations aimed at exposing 
what’s wrong with some of the major 
labor organizations, or with Ameri- 
can labor as a whole. Briefly, we 
have seen only the beginning of it. 

At the very end of Paul Jacobs’s 
much-plagiarized article in The Re- 
porter early this year, there was a 
short quotation that contains the gist 
of the Hoffian philosophy: “I learned 
a long time ago that whatever you 
can do to me, I can do to you, only 
more.” 

From his position of strength as 
the Teamsters’ leader, Hoffa will 
surely do his best to repay his ene- 
mies for what they have done to him 
—only more. He will not be too re- 
strained in scavenging around in his 
enemies’ past records for whatever 
he thinks may hurt them. The real 
test, however, will be whether or not 
he will succeed in winning away 
from the AFL-clo some powerful 
unions that are already allied with 
the Teamsters: the machinists, for 
instance, the butchers, and the build- 
ing trades. 

The prospect of a split in Ameri- 
can labor is very serious, and the 
split may be even more serious than 
that of the mid-1930’s, when the in- 
dustrial unions seceded from the 
aFL and formed the cro. One of the 
basic issues at the time, perhaps 
even more important than that of 
the craft vs. the industrial pattern of 
labor organization, was that of union 
autonomy vs. centralized national 
control. By and large, the art was a 
loose federation of loosely organized 
national or international unions. The 
cio was for a more centralized, 
though democratic, kind of unionism. 

There is the prospect now that the 


AFL-CIO may turn into a new CIO 
headed by the former leader of the 
AFL, George Meany. Like the old 
cio, it may be dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that high ethical and political 
standards are as vital to the wage 
earners as their material well-being. 
Hoffa, on the other hand, will be- 
come the champion of trade-union 
autonomy. He will hold a formi- 
dable grip on his own organizations 
and at the same time wave the flag 
of freedom—or at least of freedom 
from punctilious moralism. 


+ ee tough times are ahead for 
American labor. The danger of 
repressive legislation is rather se- 
rious—legislation enacted not only in 
the state capitals but also in Wash- 
ington, and aimed at curbing not 
just the excesses but the power of 
labor. Certainly gone are the times 
when the so-called house of labor 
could be cherished by well-meaning 
men and women as an annex of 
the settlement house. 

There is a great need from now on 
to follow with unstarry eyes what 
labor does to itself and what poli- 
ticians do to labor. Needless to say, 
there can be no indulgence for crook- 


edness and gangsterism. But we 
must also keep constantly in mind 
one fact: In that large complex dedi- 
cated to the production and distr. 
bution of goods which is called the 
American business system, labor has 
been the last to reach the stage of 
national organization. Methods stil 
prevail in a number of unions that 
other sections of the American busi- 
ness community—now enthroned on 
the highest level of respectability- 
gave up one or two generations ago, 

This junior partner in American 
business is certainly in for a hard 
scrub. It won't be too pleasant for 
labor, or too pretty to look at. But 
let’s keep a very close watch, lest the 
baby be thrown out with the bath. 


The New Nye 


We haven't heard much about 
Bevanism of late, probably because 
one of its favorite topics, disarma- 
ment, has attained the respectable 
status of a subject of disagreement 
between the great powers. It also 
happens that “Nye” Bevan himself 
has gone respectable. Long unable 
to defeat the Labour Party’s leader- 
ship, he now supports it with the 


TO THE QUEEN 


Elizabeth, your route in a fond dream 

Is river-borne. I see the royal barge 
Proceeding northwards on our eastern stream 

At paddle pace, as you, the sovereign charge, 
Wave a small hand to shores of waving hands. 
So on the lower reaches all our poor 

Wild young can see how majesty still stands 
By gentle right and love's investiture; 

And further on, by that high wall of glass, 
The doubtful nations can perceive in you 

Not merely something passing, as you pass, 
But continuity, and beauty too. 


Thus in our great diversity could we 
Share common vision of your majesty. 


—SEC 
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with memsersHip IN THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 


GREEK SCULPTURE. Text by 

Dr. Reinhard Lullies. Photographs 
by Max Hirmer. 256 monochrome 
plates, 8 in full color, 11 drawings, 
88 pages of text, 942”x124%2". 

The great heritage of Greek art 
presented in an up-to-date survey 
for-layman and student alike 
List Price $12.50, Members’ 

Price $9.50. 

POST-IMPRESSIONISM: From 

Van Gogh to Gauguin. By John 
Rewald. 612 pages, 520 plates, 

47 in full-color, 10%"x9%4". 

A vivid history and interpretation § 
of Neo-Impressionism, Symbolism. 





and other creative currents. List ii 
Price $15.00, Members’ Price pes 
$11.95. Bue 

G. BRAQUE. By Maurice Gieure. 
148 full-page reproduction, 36 in 
full-color, hand mounted; 12 line 
drawings; 111 pages 

9'x11 4%". DB Nowicenne 
This handsome volume has well 
merited being called by art critics 
the “definitive” work on Braque 
List Price $15.00. Members’ 

Price $11.9: 

A TREASURY OF THE THEATRE. 
Edited by John Gassner. Three 
volumes, over 1800 pp., 10”x7-%”" 
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A magnificent volume of world 


.an Juvitation to Those 


Who Want the Finest in the Arts 


THE SEVEN Arts Book Society offers you the opportunity to 

enrich your home with the finest books on the arts. The books 
described and pictured here are but a sampling of those offered month 
after month to Seven Arts members. Each, in its field, is the most 
authoritative and comprehensive volume published. No effort is 


spared in using the 


finest materials available. And, we would like to 
call your attention to the substantial savings 
which membership makes possible. 


For your Enrollment Gift and first selection, you 


may select any of these magnificent books, any 


of which you will treasure for years to come. And, 


as a. member, we are certain that the books you 
receive will find a permanent place in your 


library and will provide for you and your family a 
wonderful source of information and enjoyment. 








drama from Aeschylus to Arthur 
Miller, with complete text afd 
artistic significance of each play 
List Price $22.50. Members’ 
Price $14.95. 
ARCHITECTURE AS SPACE. By 
Bruno Zevi. 186 photographs, 
drawings and plans, 288 pages, 
844"x101%4”". “The most 
penetrating and outspoken critic 
of our time . . . stating what he 
sees in courageous terms.”—Frank 
Lloyd Wright. List Price $7.50. 
Members’ Price $5.50. 
THE GREEK MYTHS. By Robert 
Graves. Two-volume, boxed set, 
clothbound, 800 pages, 4¥6"x7 Ve", 
fold-out map (12”x12%2”"). A 
complete mythology of the Greek 
tales of the Gods and Heroes, 
embodying the conclusions of 
modern anthropology and 
pmection. List Price $6.50. 
Members’ Price $5.00. 
THE EXPRESSIONISTS. Text by 
Carl Zigrosser. 130 reproductions 
(8 full-color), hand mounted; 144 
pages, 842”x11”. The graphic art 
of one of the most exciting and 
influential art movements of the 
ore century. List Price 
$10.00. Members’ Price $7.50. 
acres FABLES. By Jean de la 
Fontaine. Illustrated by Alexander 
Calder. Translated by Eunice 
Clark. 89 pages, 944”x1244", 36 
fables, 36 illustrations, 12 
vignettes. The sweeping satirical 
lines of La Fontaine and the 
tollickingly human drawings of 
Calder. List Price $10.00, 
Members’ Price $7.50. 
PABLO PICASSO. By Wilhelm Boeck and 
Jaime Sabartés. 524 pages, 606 reproductions, 
44 in full color, handsomely bound with exclusive 
cover design by Picasso. A monumental study of 
Picasso, the man and his art. 
List Price $17.50. Members’ Price $13.50. 


MASTERS OF MODERN ART. Edited by Alfred H. 

Barr, Jr. 1144”x10%”, 240 pages, 356 plates including 77 
tipped-in full color. Brings a gallery of the major 
movements of the past 75 years into your 

List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12 

MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART. Edited Charles 
5. Terry. Based on the definitive yr t of 
Japanese Art. 100 Jull-page plates, 40 

mounted, 60 in gravure, 

handsome binding with te cegeeee slipcase. A great 
heritage of Oriental art from prehistoric times to the 
Present. List Price $15.00, Members’ Price $12.50. 


in full , hand 
5 text ills., 264 pp., 834"x12”: 





MASTERS OF MODERN ART 


AWE RUSE OF MODERN ART 








THE SEVEN ARTS BOOK SOCIETY 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


Please enroll me as a mem- 
ber. Send me the FREE GIFT 
and first selection which | 
have indicated below. Bill 
me at the special member- 
ship price plus postage and 
handling. 

1 am to receive Free the 
monthly bulletin, The Seven 
Arts News. | agree to select 
as few as 4 books out of 
more than 100 titles offered 

my first year of mem- 
hip. | may resign with- 
bligation at any time 


FIRST SELECTION ~~ 
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You travel light with an Olivetti 
Lettera 22, the portable portable. 
Carry it in its distinctive case; or 
slip it into a suitcase; it is slim. 
Discover how beautifully it types 
(and note that it has all the impor- 
tant big-typewriter features) at your 
Olivetti dealer. $88 plus tax. Price 
includes the travel case. 


The Olivetti Studio 44 is a some- 
what larger portable. It has the feel 
and features of a standard; type on 
it blindfolded and we think you'll 
mistake it for one. $115 plus taz, 
with case. For names of dealers near 
you, write Olivetti Corporation of 
America, 580 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 36, N. Y. 


olivetti 





same vigor he once used to oppose it, 
In this way he is secure in his present 
position as foreign minister in Le- 
bour’s “shadow cabinet.” 

The big change in Bevan was 
shown strikingly at Labour’s annual 
conference early this month. Whena 
resolution came up to commit the 
Labour Party to unilateral nuclear 
disarmament for Britain, Bevan 
orated against it for forty-five min- 
utes. It isn’t likely that the resolution 
would have passed anyway, but 
Bevan’s rejection of what had been a 
traditional Bevanite plank as an 
“emotional spasm” must have con- 
tributed to its overwhelming defeat- 
by a margin of more than seven to 
one. 

The vunreconstructed Bevanites 
must now think that even prospec- 
tive power corrupts. 


Our Synthetic Copperheads 


A number of ghosts from the Civil 
War and Reconstruction have been 
conjured up to add to the bitterness 
of the crisis at Little Rock. Not all 
this summoning-up of emotion-laden 
symbols of the past has taken place 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line. A 
few Northerners have gone pretty far 
in returning to the images of the 
1860's. We even have a few ersatz 
Copperheads in our midst. Their 
leader is David Lawrence, editor of 
U.S. News & World Report, whose 
October 4 issue is designed to be as 
divisive and inflammatory as the 
propaganda of the original Copper- 
heads of Lincoln’s time. 

Thirty-five pages are given over 
to a hair-raising presentation of the 
situation at Little Rock under the 
evocative title “Another Tragic 
Era” (meaning Reconstruction). 
PARATROOPS OCCUPY A U.S. CITY, runs 
one scarehead (Federal troops have 
not been occupying Little Rock but 
guarding one school there against 
mob violence). “As a Mob Riots, 
Troops Move In, Blood Flows,” runs 
a subhead, referring mainly to the 
minor wound suffered by a man 
named C. E. Blake when he tried to 
wrest a rifle from a soldier. Close-up 
pictures of bayonets abound, along 
with bold-slugged interviews with 
citizens who “saw rifle butts and bay- 
onets at work’—chiefly upon the 
martyr Blake. Page after page is de- 
signed to convey an atmosphere of 
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trish Verse: 12” LP record. 


The celebrated Irish actress 


poems. 
songs, by sta, a 
Stephens, and othe $4.98) 


Modern Japanese mop mes 
ture, ones by Donald 
Keene. A collection of the 
finest stories, plays, and 
poetry 


— — ages. ($4.75) 
5 mou members: $8 $2.37 
All ea Fall, by Samuel 
Bechet. a y by the 
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To new members. 
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newest and most unique book club, we invite you to take advantage of ranging from, violently ; 

this generous Special Introductory Offer: played on the Koto, ($4. 98) Shirish Gor, tambours. 

1, Examine the selections listed at the right; they are typical of the fine books and India: A secieameate - Morphy. by Samuel Beckett. 
records offered to our members. You may order any one, two, or three items, as aw I by H. cates Dewtiness. — io 7 - his novels . 

you wish, at only half the regular price. (No more than one record to a customer.) a at oe en MB tt 

. <7? paces. FF po 28 well-made novels of our 


2. List your choices in the convenient coupon, and mail it to us today. Your —_. time.”"—N. Y. Times. ($3.50 
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The East and West Book Club was created especially for the one Seok CIB VE Drndeen, Han York 3, W.Y., U.S.A. 


reader in a thousand whose literary tastes are out of the ordinary. The 
monthly selections will include brilliant new translations, avant-garde 
novels, rare folk tales, stimulating recordings, lost classics — all selected 
to satisfy the most discriminating reader. plus nominal postage and handling 

As a member, a different selection will be offered to you each month. , ! — aes gar way “too banana 
You may accept it, select an alternate, or take nothing at all. There is : OS Sees 
not even an obligation to accept any minimum number each year; you 
order only the books and records that you really want to own! 

Periodic bonus discounts, plus special members’ prices on many items, 
bring you substantial savings. And, you will receive FREE the club’s 
unusual monthly bulletin, The East and West Book News. 

The special half-price introductory offer is good only while quantities 
last. We suggest you make your selections now from the books and 
records listed on this page. No money is required with the coupon, and 
members are under no obligation to accept any additional books! Ph can rc nnerane mr Sa Al PRIS ta ON 





























20 years of short plays... 


the BEST 
SHORT HAYS 


20th Anniversary Edition, 1957 
Edited by MARGARET MAYORGA 


The 

master- 

playwrights 

..- O'Neill, 

Stein, Saroyan, 

MacLeish, Anderson, 

Williams, etc., in full- 

text, with photographs of 

actual productions, commentaries by 
drama notables. A valuable source-book 


At your bookstore or write to: 
| BEACON PRESS 
| OEPT.R-10BEACON HILL, BOSTON, MASS. 
| Send me: 


| O THE BEST SHORT 
| _ PLAYS 


| 0 Your new catalog 
Name 
Street 
| City. 
| 0) Check 


$6.00 








State 
(1 Money Order enclosed 
Sorry, no C.0.D.’s 











“SNEAK-PREVIEW” HI-FI RECORD 
PROVES YOU CAN MASTER ANY 
LANGUAGE THE AMAZING 
BERLITZ STORY-TELLING WAY! 


In 3 Hours You’re Speaking Key 
Phrases Like a Native in French, 
Spanish, German or Italian — 
without boring book study! 


If you can learn to sing a new, popular song 
after hearing it a few times . . . then you can 
pick up a second language “by ear” because the 
unique, new Berlitz story-telling records work 
the same way. You spin the record, settle back 
and listen. Suddenly, you understand every 
word. Next thing you know, you're speaking 
fluently. This amazing “listen — listen — talk” 
method works like a charm, even for men and 
women who couldn’t stand boring, tedious, 
“school” methods. 

It’s so easy — and so much fun —it doesn't 
seem possible you'll start rattling off a second 
language so fast. But the wonderful Berlitz- 
copyrighted concept of dramatizing key events 
and real-life situations has worked for thou- 
sands — and can for you too. Your “sneak- 
preview” 33% r.p.m. long-playing record will 
prove it in just 3 hours or less. Get this valuable 
record for just 10¢ with big 36-page illustrated 
booklet giving all the facts. Only Berlitz makes 
this offer, so send today. Just 10¢ with name, ad- 
dress and language of your choice to BERLITZ, 
Dept. 106, 630 Sth Avenue, New York City, 





terror and desolation. A PEACEFUL 
CITY THAT BECAME A BATTLEGROUND, 
runs another head, and an unnamed 
Regular Army officer is quoted as 
saying that troops might be on duty 
“Indefinitely. We stayed in Germany 
15 years.” 

We are glad to report that another 
conservative organ, the Wall Street 
Journal, had its own men on the spot, 
and that what they saw was quite 
different. Instead of an obsession 
with “unsheathed bayonets in the 
backs of schoolgirls,” as Governor 
Faubus put it, they found that citi- 
zens in Little Rock were taking the 
presence of Federal troops “a good 
deal more lightly than the nation at 
large may realize.” They reported 
that the city’s Negroes and whites 
were crowding side by side into stores 
and elevators without any incident 
whatever and that the “vast majority” 
did not appear “emotionally wrought 
up.” Such nervousness as existed 
was less the result of the Federal 
troops’ presence than of fear about 
what a few extremists might do when 
the troops left. 

U.S. News featured pictures show- 
ing bayonets being raised toward the 
backs of white schoolgirls. Other 
publications showed pictures of 
these same girls and the Federal 
troopers smiling at each other—frat- 
ernizing, no less. 

As our editorial points out, there 
is no use conjuring up the ghosts of 
the Civil War. Aside from anything 
else, it’s silly. 


And We Mean Silly 


During the Southern governors’ con- 
ference with President Eisenhower, 
we dropped by the White House for 
a look at John Kasper’s picket line. 
Only seven showed up, including the 
leader. They all carried placards: 
“Faubus for President,” “We Demand 
the Constitution,” “Release Arkansas 
from the Palace Guard,” “Down with 
White Traitors,” “Little Rock, Hun- 
gary, Poznan.” 

We moved past a young Negro 
policeman, his back to the line, and 
joined a youngster dressed in a light- 
blue jacket, pink shirt, and peg-top 
trousers hiked up high enough to 
show his chartreuse socks. His sign 
read “End Armed Terror.” “No com- 
ment, no comment,” he kept repeat- 
ing; “I don’t want to say anything 
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wrong.” We turned to a girl in bobby 
socks and asked her name: “Did 
Kasper say I could tell you?” she 
demanded. A sandy-haired young 
man dressed ‘neatly in gray flannel 
was less reticent. He identified him. 
self as a New Yorker, a Columbia 
graduate who had majored in politi- 
cal science. “We have nothing to fear 
from the Russians,” he said quietly. 
“The kikes are at the bottom of the 
integration movement. It’s as simple 
as that.” 

We noticed that the placard 
Kasper held in his right hand, red 
lettering on white, red in part: “All 
This Shall Pass Away.” We're sure 
it will. 


The Lucky One 


One Spanish soldier has been suc- 
cessful where five Spanish sailors, so 
far, have failed. In our September 5 
issue we reported the unusual circum- 
stances surrounding the return to this 
country of five sailors who had 
sought political asylum in Mexico 


‘when their ships docked in San 


Diego harbor. 

It now appears that Fernando Lora- 
Garcia, a twenty-two-year-old de- 
serter from the Spanish Army, 
walked across the border into Mexico 
a free man one night recently. His 
odyssey began in Spain one year ago 
when he stowed away in a Dutch 
ship bound for Canada. In Canada he 
was turned over to the authorities, 
who put him aboard another Dutch 
ship bound for the Canary Islands, 
which are Spanish. This ship, how- 
ever, docked first at San Pedro, Cali- 
fornia, where Lora-Garcia jumped 
ship. He was picked up by immigra- 
tion authorities and held again for 
deportation to Spain, but a scheduled 
deportation hearing was canceled 
when the soldier, with the help of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
requested that he be granted volun- 
tary departure from the United 
States into Mexico. 

The five Spanish sailors who are 
still being held at the border patrol 
detention camp, Chula Vista, Cali- 
fornia, just a few miles from the 
Mexican border, will rejoice if they 
hear of the success of their com 
rade in arms. 

We have been assured that the 
State Department has kept strictly 
out of the soldier's case. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SINS OF A COMMISSION 

To the Editor: “The FCC—Who Will Reg- 
ulate the Regulators?,” by Robert Bendiner 
(The Reporter, September 19), hit the nail 
on the head. The climate at the rcc has 
degenerated into one that is almost unbeliev- 
able. Decisions are made without any regard 
for law or good morals. The result is that 
the country would probably be better off 
without the Fcc. 

It is my hope that articles like this will 
help stimulate public indignation to a degree 
that we may be able to do something about 
this situation. I have brought it to the at- 
tention of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Oversight, which is 
going to go into this matter, and I am very 
sure that it will serve as a helpful primer 
to them. 

Joun D. Dincety 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


To the Editor: I am in thorough accord 
with the conclusions of Mr. Bendiner. The 
ad hoc approach to the solution of problems 
coming before the Federal Communications 
Commission bodes ill. It is articles such as 
Mr. Bendiner’s that will give the rcc the 
necessary jolt and may prod it into mending 
its ways. 

EMANUEL CELLER 

House of Representatives 

Washington 


THE WALLACE INTERVIEWS 
To the Editor: With regard to Marya 
Mannes’s piece in The Reporter of Septem- 
ber 19 and my “posture of exposure”—yes, it 
is a posture. One that we similarly employed 
in exposing, if you will, the head of the 
Ku Klux Klan, Philip Wylie, Earl Browder, 
Mickey Cohen, Governor Faubus, Diana 
Barrymore, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Mar- 
garet Sanger. By now I would rather imagine 
that we had given our network audience 
a look at the spectrum of our interests, 
namely, anyone anywhere who has had an 
impact, for good or evil, on the society in 
which we live. 

With reference to the Otash interview, 
we consciously cleansed it of specific names, 
specific incidents, or discussion of the trial 
that was then under way. We said that we 
were after the methods, the money, and the 
morality of a private detective. Our perfectly 
legitimate news peg was the Confidential 
trial, with which he was involved. 

MIKE WALLACE 
New York 


VINDICATING VIRGINIA 

To the Editor: Benjamin Muse claims that 
Virginia is “sadly deficient” in public serv- 
ices (“The Durability of the Byrd Machine,” 
The Reporter, October 3). I cannot agree. 
One type of service most easily demonstrated 
is public roads. When you include what is 
Usually referred to as farm-to-market or 
secondary roads, I do not know of any state 
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Who will 
look after 
Anna.... 
where will 
she go? 


This is Anna, aged 314. She and 
her mother have known only lone- 
liness and endless despair. Her 
parents, driven from their native 
Latvia, met in a forced labor camp 
in Germany. Here, Anna was born. 
Broken in health and in spirit, 

Anna’s father died in anguish for his loved ones. With little more than 
hope at the beginning, and in spite of utter misery, Anna and her mother 
fled into the Western Zone, driven by a fierce longing for home and roots. 
Home has been a DP barracks, cold, bare and damp. To them all is lost. 
There is no chance to emigrate. The young mother now has TB... . Who 
will look after Anna .. . where will she go? 


There are thousands of children like Anna. For them war’s end brought 
no respite from hunger, cold and terror. Your help can mean hope and 
security . . . the chance to live in a free world in peace and love. The Plan 
is dedicated to peace in one world where our children will have to live 
with these children. We need your help to help them! 


You alone, or as a member of a group, can help these children by becoming a Foster 
Parent. You will be sent the case history and photographs of “your child” upon receipt 
of application with initial payment. “Your child” is told that you are his or her Foster 
Parent. At once the child is touched by love and a sense of belonging. All correspondence 
is through our office, and is translated and encouraged. We do no mass relief. Each child, 
treated as an individual, receives a monthly cash grant of nine dollars plus food, clothing, 
shelter, education and medical care according to his or her needs. 


Plan is a non-political, non-profit, non-sectarian, government-approved, independent 
relief iieeobianheins helping children, wherever the need—in France, Belgium, Italy, oe 
Western Germany, Korea and Viet Nam—and is registered under No. VFA019 with the 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid of the United States Government and is 
filed with the National Information Bureau in New York City. Your help is vital to a 
child struggling for life. Won’t you let some child love you? 

© 1957 FPP, Inc. 
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Walter Kohler 
Charles. R. Hook 
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John Cameron Swayze 
Garry Moore 


FOSTER PARENTS’ PLAN, INC. 
352 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
In Canada: P. O. Box 65, Sta. B, Montreal, Que. 
A. | wish to become a Foster Parent of a needy child for one 
year. If possible, sex...., age...., nationality ° 
| will pay $15 a month for one year ($180). Payment will be 
monthly ( ), quarterly ( ), semi-annually ( ), yearly ( ). 
1 enclose herewith my first payment $.. 
B. | cannot “adopt” a child, but 1 would like to help a child 
by contributing $ 
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rate of $2.67 for 18 issues. 


taking advantage of the still-available introductory 
rate of $2.67 for 18 issues if you're not already a 


subscriber. 


We regret the increase, but 
rising costs have finally forced 
us to rise with them—and we 
are passing along only some of 
those costs to our subscribers. 


Also, although most magazines 
have already raised their rates 
once or more in recent years, 
this is The Reporter’s only in- 
crease since it began publica- 
tion more than eight years ago. 


And during those eight years, 
incidentally, The Reporter has 
won ten major journalism 
awards and a growing enthu- 
siastic audience of now more 
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kind of literate writing and 
penetrating reporting that only 
The Reporter offers—plus a 
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in the Union which has a better road sys- 
tem than Virginia. 

I don’t know how school experts evaluate 
the quality of public education in a given 
state, but certainly it can’t be determined 
solely by the salaries paid schoolteachers. 
The current salaries of Virginia schoolteach- 
ers are too low, but the Democratic candi- 
date for governor will recommend a suitable 
increase in the next budget. As to school 
equipment, I think that in school buildings 
and equipment Virginia compares favorably 
with other Southern states. There are, of 
course, some states richer than Virginia, but 
they were not the battleground of the Con- 
federacy and had no Reconstruction prob- 
lem. 

Just criticism can be made of the pro- 
vision made in Virginia for the treatment 
of mental ills, but a very substantial increase 
in state appropriations for that purpose is 
being planned for the budget that will be 
presented to the state legislature convening 
next January. 

Some people think that a state renders 
a good public service when it so admin- 
isters its functions as to impose no unneces- 


_sary tax burden upon the citizens of the 


state. The big influx of industry into Vir- 
ginia during the past twenty-five years be- 
cause of a favorable tax climate is mute 
testimony to the fact that if efficiency and 
economy in a government is a public service, 
Virginia is entitled to a high rating on that 
score. 

I would not care to swap the kind of 
government we have in Virginia with any 
other state of which I have personal knowl- 
edge. 

A. Wits Rosertson 
U.S. Senate 
Washington 


MR. ACHESON AS ESSAYIST 
To the Editor: Hurrah for that altogether 
delightful causerie, “Culture After Break- 
fast,” by Dean Acheson, in your issue of 
September 19! Its charm, its unobtrusive 
humor, its graceful expressions and _allu- 
sions, its thoughtful reflections, and, above 
all, its ripe humanity give exceptional pleas- 
ure. 

I do hope that Mr. Acheson may be in- 
duced to appear in your columns whenever 
he finds time and opportunity to write. Few 
men in our time write so well. 

BenyaMin H. Kizer 
Spokane 


To the Editor: Long an enthusiast of your 
magazine, I’m now moved to say so by the 
short piece composed by Dean Acheson. 
Now I feel sadder about his departure from 
the government. He will salve this condition, 
however, if he will write more of his ob- 
servations, 

BERNARD STEINZOR 

New York 


THE OHIO 

To the Editor: William H. Hessler’s grasp 
and understanding of the contribution of this 
great river and valley to the nation’s econ- 
omy are enormous (“Big Boom Along the 
Ohio,” The Reporter, September 19). We 
were particularly happy for him to discuss 
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the tax flow back into the Federal Treasury, 
sithough there is a good deal more to be 
gid on this phase, and indeed on the re- 
litionship between private investment in the 
Ohio Valley and government investments in 
gtomic-energy installations and river im- 
provements. 

Harry M. Mack 

President 

Ohio Valley Improvement 

Association, Inc. 
Cincinnati 


To the Editor: William H. Hessler’s arti- 
de is an excellent report on whet happened 
in the Ohio Valley. 

The only criticism I would have to make 
concerned Mr. Hessler’s comment that the 
stomic-energy installation cost of $1.6 bil- 
lion dollars and the $200 or $300 million 
cost of river improvements is pump priming 
ma lordly scale. This may have been an 
inadvertent statement on the part of Mr. 
Hessler because in the same paragraph and 
later on he refers to these two items as 
public investments, which in my opinion is 
what they really are. 

To a great many people pump priming is 
often considered an unsavory term, just like 
hondoggling. I do not think, however, that 
Mr. Hessler really had in mind pump prim- 
ing in its unsavory sense when he used the 
term in the context of his article. 

Morris CREDITOR 
President 

The Ohio River Company 
Cincinnati 


COMPULSION AND THE FIFTH 
To the Editor: In an article on the tele- 
vised labor-rackets hearing (The Reporter, 
September 5), Marya Mannes pointed to 
the “healthy” anger of many people “against 
the manipulation of the decent by the cor- 
mupt, at the deep fouling of American life, 
it the unchecked license of greed, at the 
travesty of law.” “Mr. Dio himself,” Miss 
Mannes wrote, “read the Fifth 137 times 
vithout prompting.” 

Let me suggest that there is another facet 
to this spectacle which Miss Mannes wholly 
missed. It is this: In compelling a witness 
0 “take” the Fifth Amendment as often 
% 137 times, the members of the Select 
Senate Committee revealed either a pathetic 
lick of understanding of the Constitutional 
mandate that a witness cannot be compelled 
0 give evidence against himself or, what 
may be even worse, they revealed a contempt 
_ Constitution they are sworn to up- 

This June, in deciding the Watkins case, 
the United States Supreme Court said: “We 
have no doubt that there is no congressional 
power to expose for the sake of exposure.” 
What were Senator McClellan and his sen- 
tors doing but exposing for the sake of 
sposure (which is not their proper func- 
tion) when they kept Dio and’ other such 
vitnesses on the stand in the face of every 
indication that these witnesses had no inten- 


tion whatsoever of testifying against them- 
selves? 


I think the greater crime was on the 


snatorial side of the table. 
NatHan L. ScHOoIcHET 
Beverly Hills, California 
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From Ireland 

and America... 
short stories by 

two masters, 

one internationally 
famous, the other 


a real discovery 


Domestic 
Relations 


by FRANK O’CONNOR 


Ireland’s Frank O’Connor needs 
no introduction. He is one of 
the acknowledged masters of 
the short story in our time, and 
here are fifteen of his best— 
never before published in book 


st. 
The 


Passionate 
Shepherd 


by SAMUEL YELLEN 


Mr. Yellen, Professor of English 
at Indiana University, is a gen- 
uine find. Each of his ten stories 
carries a terrific emotional im- 
pact. They are all set in America 
and are about Americans— 
men and women with whom you 
cannot fail to identify. $3.50 


At most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 








Wuo— Waoat— Wuy— 


pe READERS will not be surprised 
that Max Ascoli’s editorial in 
this issue is on Little Rock. What 
has been happening there is bad 
enough but, as the editorial shows, 
the impact of Little Rock goes well 
beyond Arkansas and the problem 
of racial relations in the South... . 
A portrait of Governor Faubus is 
provided by a free-lance writer who 
happens to be a citizen of Little 
Rock, the Reverend Colbert S. Cart- 
wright, pastor of the Pulaski Heights 
Christian Church. 

The administration came into of- 
fice promising a sound dollar. But 
lately even our dollar, the soundest 
of all currencies, has shown some 
evidence of that particular form of 
swelling called inflation. Or is it in- 
flation? Recently, international ex- 
perts met in Washington, where 
they registered their deep concern 
over this state of affairs. Their cogi- 
tations are reported by Sidney 
Hyman, author of The American 
President. . . . The singular power 
brought to bedr on the destiny of 
our dollar by a man not widely 
known to the general public, Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin, is de- 
scribed by M. J. Rossant of the 
staff of Business Week. 


hes EIsENHOWER DocrTRINE, pro- 
claimed last January in order to 
cope with the chaos of the Middle 
East, has so- far met with precious 
little success. The Middle East re- 
mains as troubled as ever and the 
administration is now facing a state 
of affairs in Syria that could easily 
turn out even worse than last year’s 
Suez crisis. Chalmers M. Roberts 
is on the editorial staff of the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald... . 
Our Mediterranean Correspondent, 
Claire Sterling, has been interview- 
ing some very odd characters in 
Rome and Naples: gangsters who 
have been deported from the United 
States to their native Italy. Many of 
them can hardly speak Italian and, 
like all the rest, “Lucky” Luciano 
seems to be rather homesick for the 
land where he was younger and 
more successful... . During Hans 
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Rogger’s travels in the Soviet Union, 
he did not interview Mr. Khru- 
shchev; he talked instead with a 
great many plain people, since his 
main interest was to find out how 
ordinary citizens live and what they 
hope for. Mr. Rogger is a member 
of the faculty at Sarah Lawrence 
College. 


|| geneeneige Chapsal, a_ French 
writer and frequent contributor 
to The Reporter, explores the in- 
fluence that America wields in 
France, not so much in political or 
economic matters as in various 
social and cultural realms that the 
French have always considered their 
own special province. . . . Roger 
Maren had a talk with a young 
American jazz composer who claims 
to find a point of reference for his 
work in the quality of “enargia’—a 
term much used throughout the 
Renaissance, he assured Mr. Maren, 
and discoverable in specialized dic- 
tionaries available to the classicists 
of Princeton, where the composer 
has studied. Mr. Maren also lives in 
Princeton. . . . Marvin Felheim, a 
professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, is spending a sab- 
batical year in England. . . . Rather 
than dignify Jack Kerouac’s novel 
On the Road with a serious review, 
George R. Clay has written a par- 
ody of its aimless excitement and 
anger. Two of Mr. Clay’s short 
stories appeared in Martha Foley's 
Best Short Stories of 1956. . . . John 
Kenneth Galbraith, Professor of 
Economics at Harvard and author 
of The Great Crash, 1929, makes his 
own amusing comments on. Parkin- 
son’s Law—whose author, Professor 
C. Northcote Parkinson, we are de- 
lighted to identify as the Raffles Pro- 
fessor of History at the University 
of Malaya. 

Our cover is by Gregorio Presto- 
pino. 

Our Washington Editor, Douglass 
Cater, is on leave of absence, hav- 
ing been granted an Eisenhower 
Fellowship that will allow him to 
visit a number of foreign countries 
including Britain, Russia, and India. 
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We APPRENTIORR 


by June Hooper 

A first novel widely acclaimed 
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lies in its moment-to-moment 
quality, its sensitive apprehension 


of the fine shades . 


” Gerald 
Bullett in the Bookman. 


“A highly o— talent.” 
Daily Telegraph 
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by Itale Calvine 


. an impressionistic view of 
‘¢ small boy’s experiences with 
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Interesting, well written . 


tenderly humorous without ever 
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— Times Literary Supplement 
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EDITORIAL 





‘The Curse of Indecision 


tT was bound to happen: The Supreme Court ruling 
| on desegregation had been flouted so flagrantly and 
repeatedly by Southern authorities and mobs that the 
Federal government could not help quelling one of 
these brushfire rebellions with a show of force. The 
President, it has been said, had no alternative. Do we 
need to say that the President was right? Maybe we 
do, for this is one of those occasions when every citizen 
must take his stand. We must also respectfully add 
that a man does not deserve much credit for acting as 
an agent of necessity—particularly when this man is the 
Chief Executive of a powerful, free nation. 

This is a strange, sad kind of national unity that ex- 
tends throughout the country, with the exception—we 
are sure not total—of the South. We have all to bow 
to the inevitable, and can play only a few variations on 
the theme it dictates. This is a rather unseemly way to 
practice freedom. But, like the President, we have no 
choice. All citizens, particularly those who pass public 
judgment on our nation’s affairs, must subject them- 
selves to unquestionable and definite obligations. 

We must, first of all, avoid evoking the ghosts of the 
Civil War and of the post-Civil War Reconstruction. No 
one in the South, we suppose, is even dreaming of seces- 
sion, and the prospect is rather remote that spokesmen 
for a new Confederacy-to-be will appeal to the U.N. 
and ask to have the Southerners’ right to self-determina- 
tion recognized. Senator Eastland of Mississippi, on 
learning of the President’s order to send Federal troops 
to Little Rock, exploded: “This makes Reconstruction 
II official.” The senator could use a refresher course in 
history. He would learn then how great is the difference 
between Northern war chieftains like Generals Philip 
Sheridan and Daniel E. Sickles, who, following an order 
of Congress, took over the “conquered provinces,” and 
Major General Edwin A. Walker, commander of the 
Federal forces in Arkansas, who gave the children of 
Central High one of the best lectures on civics ever 
delivered in any high school. 


N FACT, there has been too much talk about the need 
for keeping this nation “one and indivisible.” The 


nation’s unity is not in danger, and there is little assist- 
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ance to be derived from the memories of Abraham 
Lincoln or of Robert E. Lee, unless it is from their 
unsurpassed dedication to duty. At the utmost, the 
unity of the Democratic Party is in danger, and that 
can scarcely be considered a new departure in ou 
history. 

What afflicts the nation now is a deficiency of the 
national will. Even this negative, passive unity around 
the President is an evidence of this. We all, the Presi- 
dent included, cannot help being sad, patriotic, and vir- 
tuous. But this is not the re-enactment of the old drama 
that shook the nation in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. This is not—even remotely—the unmak- 
ing of the Union that came into being at the end of the 
eighteenth century. This is a brand-new drama, entire- 
ly unrehearsed, the drama of national indecisiveness in 
the second half of the twentieth century. 


Stuck With The Federalist 


From this viewpoint General Eisenhower is the perfect 
representative of the nation. Since the beginning of his 
administration, this man who had been a reluctant can- 
didate for the Presidency has exhibited a striking reluc- 
tance to use his power as Chief Executive. In his formal 
addresses to Congress, in his campaign speeches as well 
as in his press conferences, he has always made it as 
clear as he could that Federal government acts best 
when it acts least. 

Since he has been twice nominated by his party and 
twice elected by the nation, it would be unfair to at- 
tribute sole responsibility to him for the consequences 
of the principles he has repeatedly, if cloudily, pro- 
claimed. On countless occasions he has stated his belief 
that the Federal government had encroached on too 
many activities that the states are better suited to han- 
dle. His motives have been of a most laudable nature, 
for unquestionably the essence of democracy lies in the 
correlated existence of many centers of self-government. 
The trouble is, however, that in the President’s mind 
the two major protagonists of self-government are still 
the same as they were when the Constitution was writ- 
ten. Perhaps, as has been said, he has actually read 
The Federalist lately, and still wonders who had 4 
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better case: Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, or the un- 
compromising champions of states’ rights. 

Actually, there are centers of self-government at work 
today of a type that would bewilder even the writers 
of The Federalist. There are, as the President should 
know, big business and big labor and the great inter- 
state authorities and the powerful voluntary associa- 
tions for the protection of special interests. Indeed, the 
running of the Federal government itself, with all its 
semi-independent or regulatory agencies, has become a 
fantastically complex affair, requiring the utmost ad- 
ministrative and political skill. 

Yet, just at this particular phase of our history we 
have a Chief Executive who still thinks of the states 
as the basic unit of government, to be supplemented or 
sustained by the government of the nation. What has 
been happening in the case of the relations between 
the white and colored people in the South has been 
profoundly affected by this trait in the President's mind. 
For here there are not only the Southern states to be 
reckoned with but also what may be called the South- 
ern region as a whole. It is not to be found in the Con- 
stitution, yet it exists. What happens to the people of 
the region, white and colored, is frequently the result 
of sustained efforts and trends that are regional in 
scope, affecting every Southern state and—ultimately— 
the nation. 


F THE ruling of the Supreme Court is to be enforced, 
| if the South is to be prevented from becoming a cen- 
ter of blatant disobedience to Federal laws, then a great 
power for good may come from Northern capital that 
the Southerners themselves are eager to entice. The 
President is not supposed to be against capitalism; 
among his friends and golf-links associates are men who 
have developed sizable businesses in the South. Yet 
from the time of the Supreme Court decision, the Presi- 
dent has never stopped putting his sole reliance in 
the state governments. He has said it so frequently and 
his sayings on the subject have been quoted so widely 
of late that we do not feel like inflicting them on our 
readers. With the same vigor, the President has stated 
over and over again that he could not imagine that any 
set of circumstances would ever induce him to send 
Federal troops to enforce an integration order of a 
Federal court. 

In his attitude toward integration the President has 
never deviated. He has never sought to influence, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the antagonistic groups that have 
Organized themselves in the Southern region. He has 
never brought his prestige to bear on the Congression- 
al leaders of that region, or, for that matter, until lately 
on the Southern governors themselves. He has refused 
to act as a politician or as a statesman or as a spokes- 
man for the national conscience. He has never used his 
influence with business or with labor or with the 
churches. As a result of his mounting, cumulative in- 
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action, and after he had repeatedly proclaimed that the 
intervention of Federal forces, in spite of ever-increas- 
ing provocation, was unthinkable, no other course was 
left him but the one he had prayerfully abjured. 

The danger from now on is that either the will of 
the courts may be flouted over and over again or that 
Federal bayonets may be brought into other Southern 
communities at the call of any local demagogue on the 
make. 


The Army’s Very Best 


The Federal troops that have been sent to Little Rock 
are of the type specially trained and equipped to quell 
brushfire wars. The 101st Airborne Division is one of 
the very best in our Army, and it is constantly used as 
a showpiece whenever our government wants to im- 
press foreign potentates visiting Washington. It is in 
condition of constant readiness, and could be flown to 
any trouble spot in the world on very short order—if 
only we had the planes. Unfortunately, we have not. 

Again, the President is not to be blamed for having 
sent troops from the 101st to Little Rock: In such an 
emergency nothing but the best and the readiest could 
be used. But we have to face the fact that from now on 
our soldiers may have to be deployed for what are 
called tripwire operations, both abroad and at home. 
Our reserves of wire on which domestic and foreign 
troublemakers may trip are far from unlimited, con- 
sidering the zest exhibited by Secretary Wilson during 
his last weeks of tenure in cutting down armed man- 
power and weapons and planes—briefly, everything. 

But the administration is as unworried about foreign 
affairs as it was, until a few weeks ago, about law en- 
forcement in the South. Armed intervention is consid- 
ered possible only if requested by a foreign government, 
as the Eisenhower Doctrine proclaims, or by the U.N. 
The initiative is left to others, and we are ready to act 
only as their understudies. For the rest, as the 
President and the Secretary of State never stop saying, 
we want peace, peace. As they have stated so fre- 
quently, there is no alternative to peace. At the same 
time, there is nothing that can even remotely be called 
a substitute for war. In any case, we do not choose to 
take the initiative: At the utmost, we react when we 
are asked to or if the enemy invites us to retaliate. 


HE REAL LESSON of Little Rock is here, and we are 
lost unless we learn it. In Little Rock, the adminis- 
tration was driven by its own indecision and inaction 
to use the very means of persuasion it had abjured. In 
international affairs, considering that with all our talk 
of massive retaliation we have dedicated ourselves to 
stockpiling absolute or near-absolute weapons we do 
not want to be the first to use, the present trend can 
only lead to the ultimate disgrace of surrender. 
How many more Little Rocks do we need before we 
wake up? 
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Sixty-four Economies 


In Search of a Policy 


SIDNEY HYMAN 


nna STRANDS of money, credit, and 

trade that help give the non-Com- 
munist world its tenuous political 
unity are badly overstrained. The 
stress must be eased before the break- 
ing point is reached, but it seems 
fairly clear that it cannot be done by 
leaving the matter to the care of self- 
adjusting “economic laws.” It can 
only be done by political decisions, 
which the United States must take 
the lead in making. The alternative 
to a politics that can impose its 
binding force on economics is an 
economic collapse that may destroy 
the very political alliances on which 
the United States has based its lead- 
ership of the non-Communist world. 
This is the heart of what was said 
at the late September meeting in 
Washington of the finance ministers, 
central bankers, and senior treasury 
officials of sixty-four nations. 

These men, assembled for the an- 
nual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World Bank 
(known more formally as the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development), hold in their 
hands the most fateful of responsibil- 
ities. They, more than any other gov- 
ernment officials, must find the eco- 
nomic means to make good on the 
promise of an ever-improving state 
of material well-being that is to be 
reached by democratic instead of to- 
talitarian means. Since these men 
stand on the common frontier where 
order ends and disorder begins, the 
cry of danger that they voiced in 
Washington cannot be ignored. 


ears OF ALL, they were concerned 
with the present institutional 
strains in the World Bank and the 
International Monetary Fund, cre- 
ated at Bretton Woods in 1944 as 
United Nations agencies (though no 
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Communist country except Yugo- 
slavia is currently a member). The 
objective of the World Bank is to 
facilitate the movement of surplus 
investment capital from the highly 
developed to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world. The objective of 
the International Monetary Fund. is 
to help stabilize the flow of interna- 
tional trade by stabilizing the rates 
at which importers of goods using 
one national currency buy the vari- 
ous foreign currencies they need to 
pay the exporters of the goods. 

For all their usefulness, however, 
both institutions are under siege. 
The World Bank’s capital borrow- 
ings of $322 million in the previous 
fiscal year enabled it to make devel- 
opment loans of more than $338 
million during a comparable period. 
Yet the current tightening in the 
physical supply of capital for invest- 
ment in World Bank bonds—with an 
attendant increase in interest rates— 
necessarily points to a more tight- 
fisted World Bank lending policy 
to underdeveloped countries. 

As for the International Monetary 
Fund, a series of shocks that upset 
world-trade patterns in the last fiscal 
year required it to grant stabiliza- 
tion help of $1.114 billion to mem- 
ber nations while agrecing to $1.212 
billion more in stand-by credits. All 
it has left now is $1.5 billion to meet 
any new and heavy demands on its 
paid-in resources. Nor is it the kind of 
financial institution that can go into 
the capital market and borrow new 
funds against bonds. Its resources 
come from the deposits of member 
nations—which means, in the case of 
the United States, grants approved 
by a doubting Congress. 

A second and related concern 
of the financial authorities who 
met in Washington was whether the 


fluctuating currencies in the foreign. 
exchange markets could be stabilized 
without devaluation of the British 
pound sterling and a revaluation up 
ward of the West German mark. 
This was serious enough. But it was 
charged with an undercurrent of re. 
sentment that Germany, a former en- 
emy of most of the nations repre 
sented in Washington, should now 
have the economic upper hand over 
its victors in the Second World War. 
Moreover, that this should have re. 
sulted from a government policy 
that tolerates unemployment, lower 
wages, fewer social-security benefits, 
and is free from the NaTo defense 
burdens the late victors sustain onl) 
made matters worse. 


HE POSSIBILITY of a devaluation i 

the pound presents an especially 
ominous threat because of the fact 
that more than a third of all world 
trade is transacted in this currency, 
even though London is not sovereign 
over the uses to which it is put. 
London merely acts as the central 
banker for the many nations that 
use the pound in their trade. Still, 
if there should be a devaluation of 
the pound because of the domestic 
pressures in the British home econ- 
omy and the external pressures of 
other nations in the sterling area, the 
effect would profoundly unsettle al- 
most all other economic standards 
of value. 

The danger here was not removed 
entirely at the recent meeting of the 
World Bank and the Internation- 
al Monetary Fund. Rather, the maxi- 
mum effort was made to create 4 
climate of opinion in which com 
crete measures could later be taken. 

To begin with, Britain’s Chancel 
lor of the Exchequer Peter Thorney 
croft, Hans Karl von Mangold 
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Reiboldt of the German Federal Re- 
public, and Managing Director Per 
Jacobsson of the International Mon- 
etary Fund joined in a blunt pro- 
nouncement that the British pound 
sterling would not be devalued; it 
woull and could be kept at the 
existing dollar exchange-parity rate 
of $2.80. At the same time, the West 
German mark would not be re- 
valued. The mark would be kept at 
its present dollar value despite the 
startling accumulation during the 
past eight months of a huge capital 
reserve in the German Central Bank. 


Speculators Beware 


Several lines of argument were ad- 
vanced to explain and support this 
ringing declaration of policy. 

One had to do with Germany. It 
was explained that as of August, 
1957, more than two-thirds of the 
foreign-exchange surplus accruing to 
the German Central Bank (then at 
the rate of $100 million a week) was 
not the result of Germany’s export- 
ing more goods than it imported. In 
point of fact, Germany’s actual pay- 
ment surplus in the first ‘seven 
months of 1957 was sizably lower 
than it had been in the comparable 
period of 1956. What, then, account- 
ed for two-thirds of the accruals in 
the German Central Bank? 

The answer, it was said, lay in cur- 
rency speculations—chiefly in the 
sterling area—by private traders, cor- 
porations, and banks. Because of the 
uudden devaluation of the French 
franc, thousands of speculators came 
to believe that the West German 
mark—serving one of the few non- 
inflated economies left in the world 
-was about to be revalued. Accord- 
ingly, they sold their sterling, and 
with the gold and dollars they 
drained away from Britain’s reserves 
they bought West German marks 
while they were still “cheap,” hoping 
fora handsome profit when the value 
of the mark was officially increased. 

This helps to explain the run on 
the pound sterling. It was not the 
result of any deficit in Britain’s bal- 
ance of payments, Actually, Britain’s 
txternal trading position in the fiscal 
year 1957 was strong. It showed a 
favorable balance of $600 million, 
With a still larger surplus in prospect 
for the year ahead. What, then, ac- 
counted for the run on the pound? 
The answer seemed to be that the 
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same speculators who were betting 
on the German mark believed there 
would be a devaluation of the pound 
once Britain’s gold and dollar re- 
serves reached the vanishing point. 
Thus the speculators were doing ev- 
erything they could to make sure 
that what they hoped for would in 
fact happen. 

The clear intent of this line of 
argument at the Washington meet- 
ing was to stop both the run on the 


BE 

British pound and the swift accumu- 
lation of reserves in the German 
Central Bank by informing specula- 
tors that their calculations were 
wrong. That is, since there was no 
good reason for any alterations in 
the currency values of Great Britain 
and West Germany, no such altera- 
tions would be made. 

Mr. Thorneycroft made it emphat- 
ically clear that Britain meant to 
sustain the value of the pound 
abroad by a vigorous anti-inflation- 
ary program at home. Thus the 
British chancellor of the exchequer, 
in an address at the meeting of the 
World Bank and Monetary Fund, 
reviewed the measures he had al- 
ready taken to make money scarcer 
by a drastic increase in the interest 
rate at the Bank of England, by a 
cutback on government spending, by 
a credit freeze at the banks, and 
so on. 

Nor was this all. Mr. Thorney- 
croft reminded the world audience 
at the Washington meeting that Brit- 
ain had other resources with which 
to preserve the integrity of the 
pound. It still had gold and dollar 
reserves of about $2 billion. It also 
had a right to draw at any time on a 
stand-by credit of $738.5 million 
from the International Monetary 
Fund. And as a clincher, Britain was 
ready to draw, if necessary, a line of 
credit in the amount of $561.5 mil- 


_lion with the U.S. Export-Import 


Bank. (If it does this, incidentally, it 
may create special problems for the 


Eisenhower administration in the 
matter of keeping U.S. spending at 
a limit below our statutory debt ceil- 
ing of $275 billion.) 

Still, the danger of a devalua- 
tion of the British pound has not 
been eliminated. Two elements of 
doubt remain. First, when monetary 
restraints are imposed. on the as- 
sumption that the current British 
inflation is mainly due to the pres- 
sure of too much money, can they re- 
verse the upward trend of prices? 
If the American experience is any 
precedent, the answer seems to be in 
the negative. The second element of 
doubt goes to the core of British 
politics, which is attuned to the idea 
of tull employment, the welfare 
state, and unionized labor acting 
through a Labour Party. If full pro- 
duction, full employment, economic 
expansion, and stable prices prove 
irreconcilable; if, for example, some 
unemployment proves the economic 
precondition for over-all economic 
health, can British politics accommo- 
date itself to this fact? It is on the 
answer to this question—and both 
Conservative and Labour Parties 
must face it—that the validity of the 
British pledges given at the meeting 
of the World Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund may ulti- 
mately depend. 


| Lap mapa something equally 
dire may put an end to the gen- 
eral concern the Washington meeting 


expressed about the inflationary 
forces at work in the world’s econ- 
omies. What this may be was 
noted by Per Jacobsson in the course 
of a veiled challenge to the economic 
views voiced by an American spokes- 
man at the meeting. 

“The present situation,” said Mr. 
Jacobsson, “‘is not all of one pattern; 
it is « spotty one; there are, indeed, 
some signs that inflation may no 
longer be dominating the whole eco- 
nomic trend. ... Rather we seem to 
be in a position which, according to 
past experiences, is likely to occur 
when an investment boom has gone 
on for a certain number of years. 
Then the increased supplies result- 
ing from past investments begin to 
reach the markets, acting as a strong 
counterweight to the remaining in- 
flationary pressures.” Other nations, 
he said, should not proceed on the 
assumption that a continued infla- 
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tion in the United States might 
somehow validate their own infla- 
tions. Turned around, the warning 
here was that deflationary forces not 
clearly visible might even now be 
at work throughout large areas of 
the American economy. 


Ts SCRAMBLE on the world market 
for capital that can go into new 
investment continues unabated now. 
This fact, next to the question of 
currency instability, had the loudest 
reverberations at the Washington 
meeting. 

Addressing himself to the matter, 
President Eugene Black of the 
World Bank spoke his conviction of 
the bitter truth. He conceded straight 
off the political seriousness in the 
shortage of development capital. 
This, he knew, was an especially 
acute problem in underdeveloped 
countries whose peoples grow impa- 
tient with leaders who do not 
fulfill promptly the promises given 
to improve living standards. He also 
knew that one of the greatest drains 
on development capital was repre- 
sented by nonproductive investment 
that various governments were mak- 
ing for military supplies—an item 
representing for some countries be- 
tween a quarter and a third of their 
budgets. 

When defense was a_life-and- 
death matter, Mr. Black refrained 
from criticism. But he asked: “Are 
there not too many governments to- 
day who, for reasons no more valid 
than prestige or ostentation, are 
channeling into expenditures -on 
arms scarce resources which are thus 
denied to the needs of development? 
Where this is happening, I think 
that great risks are being taken with 
the hopes and expectations of their 
people for economic growth.” 

Nor, in his view, was this all that 
had a needlessly adverse effect on 
the supply of development capital 
for underdeveloped countries. A 
further factor was simple waste. ‘‘Ev- 
ery ill-planned or badly executed 
development project not merely con- 
sumes scarce resources,” he said; “‘it 
also undermines the faith of people 
in the ability of free governments to 
produce concrete results to buttress 
their promises.” 

“Finally,” said Mr. Black, “if gov- 
ernments become the prisoners of 
their own arbitrary development 
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targets, in all probability something 
will have to give under the pressure 
of inflation and impatience generat- 
ed because practice is not living up 
to the promise. And, perhaps, the 
greatest danger is not that develop- 
ment will give but that government 
by the consent of the governed will 
give.” At the same time, if govern- 
ments do not have well defined 
development goals—if they are only 
willing to talk about the objective of 
higher living standards without a 
willingness to pay for a time the 
price of tough-minded policy—then 
certainly the stability of the non- 
Communist world will be very much 
imperiled. 

It should be emphasized agaia 
that Mr. Black was not insensitive 
to the purely political needs of 
many underdeveloped countries. 
“Economic development in those 
countries,” he said on a previous 
occasion, “is not just a process; it 
is also an idea—a rallying cry for 
more and more millions -who are 
aroused against their traditional 
poverty.” If Mr. Black still acts like 
a careful banker, it is because the 
World Bank is not a philanthropic 
institution. Now more than ever 
it must show a profit on its aggre- 
gate loans if its bonds are to attract 
investment by people who can sup- 
ply the new capital needed for de- 
velopment projects. All this in turn 
means that World Bank loans must 
be related to the real creditworthi- 
ness of the countries that are borrow- 
ing the money. 


The Poor Get Poorer 


The reverse of the coin, however, 
was shown by spokesmen for the un- 
derdeveloped countries. Although 
they agreed with Mr. Black that the 
national governments of many un- 
derdeveloped countries must accept 
their share of blame for economic 
difficulties, they pointed out that 
there were many economic factors 
over which the governments have no 
control—most of them external fac- 
tors. 

For example, a succession of tech- 
nological discoveries and booming 
home markets in the highly devel- 
oped, mature economies of the West 
have claimed a growing share of in- 
vestment capital and left only small 
surpluses to be exported to under- 
developed countries, however deserv- 


ing. Indeed, since there is a relatively 
high rate of profit on loans made in 
developed and industrialized coun. 
tries, the natural flow of private 
capital has been from the under. 
developed countries to the developed 
ones. 

When underdeveloped countries 
try to earn development capital by 
means of exports in excess of im 
ports, the effort is nullified by sey. 
eral factors. The underdeveloped 
countries are essentially producers 
and exporters of raw materials, yet 
the technology of the West in some 
cases has led to synthetics that cut 
down or even displace the require. 
ments for the raw materials the 
West once imported. Even without 
competition from synthetics, nonin- 
dustrial countries are losing out in 
both the volume and value of world 
trade. Whereas the exports of indus 
trial countries advanced by fourteen 
per cent last year, the exports of non- 
industrial countries moved up by 
only five per cent. 


OR CAN the latter meet their essen- 

tial investment needs out of their 
internal resources, however hard 
they push a domestic savings pro 
gram. When standards of living are 
at the bare subsistence level, with- 
holding even five or seven per cent 
of the national income for reinvest- 
ment can lead to violent domestic 
disturbances. In contrast, some of the 
industrialized countries experience 
no difficulties whatever when their 
fixed investment runs at twenty per 
cent of the national output. All this 
means that the underdeveloped 
countries cannot help feeling a meas- 
ure of disappointment over the 
growing disparity between their own 
levels of production, consumption, 
and trade and those of industrially 
advanced countries. 

Finally, facilities such as schools, 
hospitals, housing, and waterworks, 
which the underdeveloped countries 
need before other types of economic 
activity can begin to move forward 
rapidly, are seldom able to pay for 
themselves. This makes it very diff 
cult to secure loans from any foreign 
or international financial institu 
tions, because these normally expect 
projects they invest in to be self- 
liquidating. Only an institution av- 
thorized to make grants-in-aid and 
acting through international cham 
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nels can meet their requirements. 
Where are the grants-in-aid to come 
from? 

To this, as to most other questions 
raised at the Washington meet- 
ing, the readiest answer was that the 
helping hand should come from the 
United States. Yet here was the ul- 
timate irony. As welcome as grants- 
inaid may seem to be, any nations 
that come into contact with Ameri- 
a’s industrial economy—even a 
booming Germany—frequently find 
themselves at a disadvantage. 

The material facts were empha- 
sized not by any spokesman for the 
underdeveloped countries but by Mr. 
Thorneycroft of Great Britain. He 
observed that in the five years since 
1952 the United States had a surplus 
on visible trade of about $14 bil- 
lion. But that surplus was more than 
offset by government expenditures 
abroad, private capital, and aid. 
The net result, then, was not an 
inlow of dollars but an outflow of 
gold and dollars of nearly $7 billion. 
In 1956, the tide turned and began 
torun the other way; the gold and 
dollars began to flow in instead of 
out. “I mention the fact,” Mr. 
Thorneycroft concluded, “not in or- 
der to complain but because the 
United States’ position is dominant 
in the economic development of the 
free world. It must always be a 
major factor in our thoughts. The 
outward flow of money in one form 
or another and by one means or 
another from creditor countries is 
an absolute prerequisite to the con- 
tinuation of liberal trading policies 
in the world outside.” 


What’s Good for America... 


Holding so predominant a position, 
how did American spokesmen com- 
port themselves at the meeting? Did 
they say, promise, or intimate any- 
thing that might relieve the exten- 
sve political and economic worries 
ot the non-Communist nations rep- 
resented at the conference? 

President Eisenhower, for one, in 
opening the meeting confined him- 
elf to sound maxims. “We must 
have growth that does not endanger 
‘ability; we must have stability that 
oes not throttle growth.” Again: 
‘Thoughtful men everywhere recog- 
tize inflation is a threat to sound 
tconomic growth.” Again: “Eco- 
omic development is a homespun 
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product, the result of a people’s own 
work and determination. It is not 
a product that can be imported 
from some other country. However, 
a helping hand from abroad can 
often be of the greatest significance 
in furthering economic development 


&. FREUND 


by providing technical or financial 
assistance.” Again: “Sound econo- 
mies are the backbone of successful 
defense.” Again: “Each country can 
render a great service to every other 
country by keeping its own economic 
house in order.” Finally: “Our world 
has shrunk and our sense of inter- 
dependence is keen.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
B. Anderson was gratified that the 
institutions of the World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund “have 
continued to serve the free world 
so well.” Still, “We cannot ignore 
problems and difficulties which re- 
main upon us,” especially inflation- 
ary pressures. He felt therefore the 
“need to emphasize the interdepend- 
ence of all of us upon the success 
of each of us in maintaining pros- 
perity based on money of enduring 
value and all that means in better, 
fuller lives for our people.” As for 
trade: “None of us think of trade 
as an end in itself. Trade is im- 
portant both for economic reasons 
and mutual understanding.” 

Of the United States’ role in 
this: “We believe,” said Mr. Ander- 
son, “that one of the most impor- 
tant things that the United States 
can do to further world trade is to 
maintain the American economy at a 
high level with production expand- 
ing, while at the same time avoiding 
inflation.” As for the capital require- 
ments of various nations: “Each of 
our countries, in the long run, 
should strive for the maximum ex- 
pansion of our productive capacity 


through the investment of our own 


savings. As conditions become more 
attractive, private investment would 


be expected to provide international 
financing with less dependence on 
the budgets of any of the countries 
of the free world.” 

Meanwhile, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury W. Randolph Burgess jug- 
gled some figures around to show 
that people were in error when they 
talked about an impending new 
“dollar gap.” Moreover, he could of- 
fer the reassuring news that America 
was “resolved to preserve our inter- 
national gold bullion standard. The 
dollar has traditionally been firmly 
linked to gold, and it is our policy 
to keep it firmly linked to gold at 
$35 an ounce.” And C. Douglas Dil- 
lon, Deputy Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, was 
aware of the “vast capital require- 
ments of each of the less developed 
areas of the world.” It followed 
therefore, he said, that “We must 
not let a year pass without exerting 
the maximum effort for sound de- 
velopment lending wherever this is 
possible.” 


Ff’ MEN would disagree with the 
words spoken here. But somehow, 
though the words make complete 
sentences, what do they mean? The 
most that can be said about the 
copybook maxims, homiletics, and 
onward-and-upward exhortations of 
American spokesmen is that they 
wanted to impress a single fact on 
the financial chieftains of other na- 
tions: They should not try to rely on 
any deficit spending to finance their 
development programs. 

But what else was said? Were 
there ever any hints dropped about 
an American policy to ease the strain 
on the economic ties that hold to- 
gether its political alliances? When 
our own leaders are voluble about 
generalized matters but mute on 
particulars, what are the financial 
leaders of the other nations to do? 
Especially if their countrymen are 
desperately anxious to get on with 
the work of raising their standards 
of living, even if by illusory means? 

It was on this highly charged 
question that the meeting of the 
World Bank and International Mon- 
etary Fund adjourned—a question 
that becomes all the more explosive 
because of what might be called the 
voluble silence of the one nation 
to which everyone was looking for 
leadership. 
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The Growing Power 
Of William McChesney Martin 


M. J. ROSSANT 


9 pd a very foolhardy or a very 
brave man would dream of bait- 
ing a Congressional committee be- 
fore which he had been called to 
testify. At the August hearings of 
Harry Byrd’s Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, however, one witness, William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board of Gover- 
nors, took this grave risk. Just before 
he appeared to answer Democratic 
charges that high interest rates were 
contributing to inflation, Martin ap- 
proved an increase in the discount 
rate—the rate at which Federal Re- 
serve Banks lend money to member 
commercial banks. This had the 
effect of making all other interest 
rates even higher. But though this 
was asking for trouble, Martin 
braved the wrath of his Congres- 
sional inquisitors and came through 
practically unscathed. 

Martin did not merely defend 
himself. He suggested that the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 be amended 
to include the stabilization of living 
costs as a fundamental objective of 
national policy. This suggestion, in- 
troduced as a bill by Senator Pres- 
cott Bush on August 21, would offi- 
cially sanction the current role of the 
Federal Reserve as the architect of 
the nation’s economic policy. It has 
taken over responsibility for the na- 
tion’s economic health, but it still 
lacks legal recognition, a state of af- 
fairs that Martin feels needs to be 
corrected. 


ib WAS EVIDENT from the trend of 
the committee’s questions that the 
senators were aware of the FRB’s au- 
thority in economic matters but 
seemed curiously unaware that mon- 
etary management has certain limita- 
tions; it can do much to influence 
the nation’s commercial banks, but 
it has far less power over other 
financial institutions. The senators 
engaged in a lengthy debate with 
Martin over the question of Federal 
Reserve credit policy, and Martin 


more than held his own. In contrast 
to former Secretary of the Treasury 
George M. Humphrey, who was the 
committee’s first witness, Martin did 
not reveal any large areas of ignor- 
ance or take refuge in buck-passing. 
On the contrary, he was extremely 
eloquent on the need for a tight- 
money policy to combat inflation. If 
the hearings succeeded in marring 
Humphrey’s reputation as the ad- 
ministration’s economic strong man, 
they established Martin’s eminence 
in the same field. 

This basic change in economic 
leadership was never seriously chal- 
lenged by the committee. The sena- 
tors seemed to take Martin’s su- 
premacy for granted, for though 
they argued about what kind of 
credit policy was most appropriate, 
they did not touch on the crucial 
question of whether the monetary 
managers of the Federal Reserve 
exert a large enough measure of con- 
trol over the economy. It was Mar- 
tin himself who, by asking for the 
amendment to the Employment Act, 
raised the basic issue. 


Metamorphosis of a Rabbit 


Martin’s courage has not always been 
so marked. In most of his previous 
appearances before Congress he had 
displayed considerable skill at as- 
suaging the grievances of complain- 
ing politicians and professional agil- 
ity at straddling the fence. These 
characteristics, which are great assets 
in furthering a government career, 
led one observer to compare Martin 
to an intelligent rabbit. But in the 
past year, and particularly in his 
August testimony, he abandoned 
his rabbity ways to stand forth 
as a veritable lion in Washington’s 
jungle. 

The metamorphosis of Chairman 
Martin is largely the result of the 
changing character of the Federal 
Reserve System, which has enjoyed 
what amounts to a rebirth since the 
Eisenhower administration took of- 


fice. It began to assume its new pow. 
ers in 1951 under President Tr. 
man, when Martin became the rrp; 
chairman, but not until just over a 
year ago did the White House itself 
acknowledge that the FRB was the na. 
tion’s chief command post in the bat. 
tle to maintain a stable economy. 

According to the Employment Ac 
of 1946, the Federal government has 
responsibility for maintaining eco. 
nomic stability by promoting maxi- 
mum employment, production, and 
purchasing power. This particular 
legislation, which commits the gov. 
ernment to economic action to in 
sure prosperity, marked a total break 
with the laissez-faire doctrines of pre- 
depression days. In political terms, 
however, it was merely a belated rec. 
ognition of the fact that the elec. 
torate votes its pocketbook, and 
though governments may or may not 
be responsible for the state of the 
economy, they usually get the credit 
when things are booming and take 
the blame when they are not. 

The Employment Act did not pro 
vide the government with any new 
means for attaining its objectives. 
On the surface, this oversight has 
not been serious, for since 1946 the 
economy has experienced only minor 
dips. This seems to speak well for the 
new law, and neither the Eisenhower 
administration nor its predecessor 
has been reluctant to claim credit 
for the growth of the economy. 
But just how much _ economic 
credit the politicians deserve is not 
subject to precise measurement. The 
evidence suggests that a major shart 
of the glory should go to the money, 
managers at the Federal Reserve and 
not to the occupant of the White 
House. 


A Fourth Branch of Governmen! 


Despite their official responsibility for 
maintaining prosperity, tenants of 
the White House, especially the pres 
ent one, have left the task of ful 
filling the Employment Act to the 
old-fashioned monetary weapois 
of the Fre. Mr. Eisenhower ha 
gone so far as to pledge that the 
Federal Reserve could operate inde 
pendently, even if what it did ra 
counter to the administration’ 
policy. Thus, while the adminis 
tration still has to take political 
responsibility for the course of the 
economy, its doctrine that economit 
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growth should be achieved without 
any diminution in the _purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has con- 
ferred upon the Fre the status of a 
fourth branch of government and 
has made Martin as much a figure 
of controversy as Earl Warren. 

The Federal Reserve derives its 
considerable powers from its author- 
ity, delegated by Congress, to act as 
a central bank in regulating the na- 
tion’s money supply. To most peo- 
ple, including the vast majority of 
Congress, central banking is a mys- 
tery permanently beyond the grasp 
of all but technical wizards. This is 
not actually the case, but central 
bankers refrain from disabusing out- 
siders. Traditionally, central banks 
operate in a clannish and circum- 
spect way that has all the aspects of 
a secret cult, complete with its high 
priests, its own peculiar rites and 
mumbo-jumbo, its novitiates. Such 
goings-on arouse suspicion, but they 
also permit a good deal of freedom 
from interference. The Federal Re- 
serve is more open to public inspec- 
tion than any other central bank in 
the western world, but its aura of 
mystery helps explain Martin’s rela- 
tively easy time with Congress. 

Stripped of its veils, monetary 
management is based on a compel- 
lingly simple theory. It rests on the 
proposition that in a free-enterprise 
economy, general and indirect regu- 
lation of the money supply—currency 
and bank deposits—is the key to 
moderating economic activity. If the 
economy appears to be declining, 
orthodox monetary policy calls for 
increasing the money supply, which 
gives bankers more incentive to 
make loans and should bring about 
an increase in activity. If the econ- 
omy is booming and demand for 
credit strong, the central bank can 
restrict the amount of money avail- 
able to the banks, thus increasing the 
cost of loans and helping to discour- 
age borrowing. 

That is the essence of orthodox 
Monetary policy. It does not entail 
direct controls over wages or prices 
nor is there need for specific limits 
to specific types of borrowers, which 
would call for policymakers to de- 
cide just who should get what amount 
of credit and administrators to see 


that such decisions were enforced... 


Instead, the hidden hand of mone- 
lary management works its influence 
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by indirectly limiting or increasing 
the amount of funds available to all 
types of borrowers. 


Nobody’s Stooge 


But though monetary management 
is intellectually appealing and ap- 
pears the most equitable way of con- 
trolling the economy, in practice the 
theory has not always worked as ef- 
fectively as it would seem to promise. 
Or, as some critics charge, it has 
worked only too well. In the 1920's 


Wide World 


the Federal Reserve did too little too 
late in restricting credit, so that de- 
spite high interest costs the excesses 
that had developed in the economy— 
and most of all in the stock market— 
got out of control. In 1937, by con- 
trast, some people argue that the 
FRB’S restrictive credit policy was 
much too severe and was chiefly re- 
sponsible for halting the economic 
recovery then under way and setting 
the stage for the 1938 recession. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s 
reversion to orthodox fiscal policy 
also contributed to the 1938 decline; 
he attempted to balance the budget 
by cutting off government spending 
at a time when there were still nine 
million unemployed. The 1937 ex- 
perience with orthodox monetary 
management ended in the Frp’s be- 
ing relegated to a subsidiary role of 
interest mainly to students of central 
banking, while the White House— 
and the U.S. Treasury—took over 
economic policymaking. 

Then, in the Second World War, 
the FRB used its powers to support 


the price of government securities by 
pumping credit into the banking 
system. This policy, which was con- 
tinued past the wartime emergency, 
gained the rrs the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the handmaiden of 
the Treasury, or in another meta- 
phor, what former FRB Chairman 
Marriner Eccles called “an engine 
of inflation.” 

It was not until the Korean War 
that monetary management got a 
new lease on life. Faced with de- 
mands for increased credit to finance 
defense expansion, the FRB finally 
decided it could not go on support- 
ing government bonds by the infla- 
tionary device of easy money. After 
a protracted tug of war between the 
FRB, the Treasury Department of 
John W. Snyder, and the White 
House of Harry Truman, an agree- 
ment, formally entitled the Feder- 
al Reserve-Treasury Accord, was 
reached. More like a _ negotiated 
peace on terms dictated by the Fr, 
the accord ended the pegging of 
government bonds and enabled the 
Federal Reserve once again to make 
flexible use of its power. 


A NOMINAL Democrat, Martin had 
been Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1951, and had actu- 
ally served as the Treasury’s chief ne- 
gotiator in arranging the agreement 
with the Federal Reserve. After 
the accord had been signed, Truman 
appointed him Frs chairman in 
April, 1951, a move calculated to 
calm the fears of Democratic oppo- 
nents of monetary management, who 
were predicting that the new agree- 
ment would mean a sharp fall in 
bond prices followed by deflation. 
On the other hand, supporters of an 
independent Federal Reserve feared 
that Martin would be a Treasury 
stooge who would water down the 
terms of the accord. 

It took some time for both sides 
to realize that Martin was nobody’s 
stooge but was wholly devoted to 
establishing the independence of the 
FRB. His talent for knowing when to 
compromise and when to assert him- 
self was extremely useful when he 
moved into the Frs. At first he did 
not make any sudden shifts but pur- 
sued a gradually restrictive policy 
that helped stem inflation without 
touching off any sharp slide in bond 
prices, although it must be remem- 
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bered that this was during the Ko- 
rean War, when we had high war 
taxes, an excess-profits tax, and con- 
trols. He did little that either the 
supporters of the FRB or its Oppo- 
nents could criticize. 

The need for unobtrusive com- 
promise disappeared with the elec- 
tion of Eisenhower, who had pro- 
claimed himself strongly in favor of 
sound money and sometimes seemed 
to be saying that the only sound 
dollar was a solid gold piece. Repub- 
licans had talked loud and long dur- 
ing the campaign about the evils of 
inflation, when in fact prices had 
been relatively stable for more than 
a year and a half. Martin may have 
been a trifle too eager in accepting 
this plank of the G.O.P. platform. 
Undeniably, the rrs’s tightening 
up in early 1953 was a major 
cause of the tight-money crisis that 
occurred that spring and of the reces- 
sion that followed. It was a case of 
pressing too hard on the credit 
brakes. Martin himself has since ad- 
mitted that he “misjudged public 
psychology” and explains that the 
financial community was too unfa- 
miliar with how monetary policy 
operates—shortcomings he now feels 
have been rectified. 

The first months of the Eisenhow- 
er administration revealed that Mar- 
tin was prepared to take the initia- 
tive if circumstances warranted. In 
the period that followed the tight- 
money crisis the FrB did not have a 
dominant role, mainly because 
monetary policy is much less effec- 
tive in stimulating a depressed 
economy than in restraining a buoy- 
ant one. But when business began 
to pick up, the rrp moved out of 
the shadows, using its general and 
indirect controls over the money 
supply to maintain stability. And 
since early 1955 the Fre has devel- 
oped as the headquarters of national 
economic policy. 


Accord and Dis¢ord 


After the accord of 1951, the most 
significant date in the re-emergence 
of monetary policy is April, 1956, 
when Martin succeeded in establish- 
ing the supremacy of the Federal 
Reserve over the administration’s 
brain trusters. He did not achieve 
this position without a fight—a fight 
against the whole galaxy of White 
House policymakers including Secre- 
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tary Humphrey, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury W. Randolph Burgess, 
Chairman Arthur F. Burns of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, and Gabriel Hauge, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant for economic 
affairs. Martin had taken the posi- 
tion that the threat of inflation re- 
quired an intensification of the 
FRB’s tight-money policy that had 
been in effect for over a year, sig- 
naled by an increase in the discount 
rate. The administration argued that 
further tightness carried a danger of 


reversing the business boom; it also 
made clear that with the Presi- 
dential election coming in the fall, 
it did not want to invite any unnec- 
essary trouble. 

The combination of Humphrey 
and Burns was formidable opposi- 
tion. These two figures had gener- 
ally disagreed over economic policy, 
with Humphrey following an or- 
thodox line that was hardly distin- 
guishable from classic laissez-faire 
and Burns following a liberal course 
that was against ceding control over 
the economy to an independent Fed- 
eral Reserve. For this one brief pe- 
riod, they joined forces against the 
proposed rise in the discount rate. 

Martin refused to be swayed. He 
felt that a delay in moving might 
make it more difficult to act effec- 
tively later, and he took the view 
that monetary policy was flexible 
enough to reverse itself if further 
tightening appeared to be a mis- 
take. In his discussions with Burns 
and Humphrey, he emphasized that 
the FrB’s independence would be vio- 
lated if it had to adjust itself to 
politics. (In the election of 1952, 
however, when the Democrats were 
still in power, the Fre did not tight- 
en credit, although the economy was 
facing a similar inflationary threat; 
only after the results were in did it 
move.) Martin felt that the inde- 


pendence of the Federal Reserve wa; 
at stake, and the very strength oj 
the opposition convinced him tha 
he could not give in. So, detying the 
White House, the rrp went ahead 
with its rise in the discount rate 


The Man at the Helm 


Most of Martin’s present prestige 
stems from that victory, becaus 
his analysis of the economic situa. 
tion turned out to be correct. Some 
of the administration’s economists 
point out that the inflationary 
threat facing the economy was large. 
ly due to the drastic easing that the 
FRB had carried out in late 1953 and 
early 1954. They also say that though 
the FRB increased the discount rate, 
it then made more money available, 
thus nullifying the tightening action, 
But these are carpings. The move not 
only failed to reverse the upswing; 
by August, with the election just a 
few months off, the FrB found it 
necessary to increase the discount 
rate again. This time the administra- 
tion did not argue. 

Indeed, it was the administration's 
failure to formulate an economic 
policy of its own that cemented Mar- 
tin’s position. This failure, some say, 
stems from a belief that monetary 
policy is somehow more compatible 
with the idea of maintaining a free 
market if it works by indirection and 
therefore seems not to require the 
appearance of direct government in- 
trusion in the economic order. Cer- 
tainly the administration was not 
disposed to formulate a positive pol- 
icy as long as the economy was pros 
perous; furthermore it could not de- 
cide on what course to follow—other 
than the -rrB’s—in the event of a 
downturn. The confusion over this 
year’s budget is just one symptom of 
the paralysis among Eisenhower’ 
economic policymakers. It is true 
that Burns had definite plans to 
co-ordinate policy, but his efforts 
were largely upset by Humphrey’ 
antagonism. For example, Burs 
had pressed for direct controls over 
consumer credit, which both Hum- 
phrey and Martin opposed. When 
Burns left the government last yeal, 
the last struggle against total reli 
ance on the monetary managers fad- 
ed away. Unable to decide just what 
course to follow, the administration 
took the path of least resistance and 
leit the field to the FRB. 
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a FEDERAL ResERVE is only a 
quasi-official body. It is, for ex- 
ample, an agent of Congress and not 
of the Executive. Most important of 
all, since its stock is held by the na- 
tion’s commercial banks, it is a pri- 
vately owned institution with a group 
of public managers at the top. In the- 
ory, the Federal Reserve has a num- 
ber of top policymakers—seven gov- 
emors in Washington (appointed by 
the Presideni subject to the approval 
of Congress) and the twelve presi- 
dents of the regional Federal Re- 
srve Banks (elected by their in- 
dividual directors and approved 
by the FRB). But Martin is in 
full command. Four of the six other 
governors and eight of the twelve 
presidents have been appointed since 
he took over the chairmanship. Just 
over a year ago, Allan Sproul, who 
had earned an international repu- 
tation as America’s foremost central 
banker, stepped out as president of 
the powerful New York bank. Up 
until recently, the New York Fed- 


f eral Reserve Bank had often been 


regarded as the policymaker for 
the entire Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and while Sproul was still on 
the scene there was always some 
doubt whether New York or Wash- 
ington made the final decisions. 
The astute and outspoken Sproul 
has frequently disagreed in public 
with Martin’s tactics and strategy, 
and some observers consider that his 
resignation was the tipoff that Wash- 
ington—and Martin—had assumed 
undisputed control over credit policy. 
Certainly, since Sproul’s departure 
Martin has no real rival among his 
colleagues in the Federal Reserve 
System. 

It should be emphasized that Mar- 
tin did not actively seek his present 
tole as much as have it handed to 
him. More than once he has pointed- 
ly stated that monetary policy is not 
the only means of controlling the 
tconomy, but it is not his concern 
if other measures are not used. He 
is not a bureaucratic type whose 
main aim is self-aggrandizement. In 
the privacy of his office, he stresses 
the regional nature of the system, 
and insists that his is only one voice 
in the FRB’s chorus of policymak- 
s. Martin does admit that he 
would not trade his position at the 
mB for a more lucrative career in 
ptivate business, but not because he 
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is entranced with the trappings of 
power and prestige. He seems rather 
to be that rare person, a dedicated 
citizen who believes that one of man- 
kind’s noblest pursuits is serving the 
public interest. But, like many dedi- 
cated men, he has definite ideas 
about just what constitutes the prop- 
er interests of the public. 

Not that Martin is autocratic or 
domineering in running the FrB. A 
shy but amiable man who speaks in 
an earnest, high-pitched voice, he 
is well liked by other Fre officials. He 
is not the master of the intricacies 
of central banking that Sproul was, 
and he lacks the patrician arrogance 
that characterized Montagu Nor- 
man’s reign as head of the Bank of 
England. Martin considers himself a 
student of monetary management, 
and he is not afraid to say that he 
is still learning. His most appeal- 
ing and discernible quality is his 
conscientiousness. His manner be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, 
for example, was a mixture of the 
deferential and the positive, convey- 
ing the impression that though he 
does not know ail the answers he is 
serving the public as well as he can 
and probably better than anyone 
else could. 


H* TESTIMONY also made clear that 
he is a stern moralist. He is not 
like some of his supporters, including 
many bankers, who consider that 
tight money—high interest rates—is 
good, while cheap money—low inter- 
est rates—is evil. Martin does not 
take so dogmatic a view. He says 








he would like to see interest rates 
as low as possible, and there is 
no reason to doubt his sincerity. 
But like a Sunday-school teacher, he 
often refers to “improvident and 
imprudent” excesses that lead to the 
“cancer of inflation.” And he is pre- 
pared to see a certain amount of 
unemployment if it serves to reduce 
inflationary pressure. 

Martin is genuinely concerned 
about the danger of inflation even 


though a great many economists 
now feel that the threat has 
passed. Among those who feel that 
inflationary pressure is subsiding is 
Raymond J. Saulnier, who replaced 
Burns as head of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, but 
Martin disagrees. In his Congression- 
al appearance he came perilously 
close to saying that we need a 
recession in order to avoid infla- 
tionary excess. This, at least, was 
the inference that has been drawn 
from his admission that the recent 
drops in production and manufac- 
turing employment do not mean 
that the threat is over. What he 
wants to see is a drop in prices, 
which does not normally occur un- 
til purchasing power falls off. Mar- 
tin also wants to weed the weak spots 
out of the economy. He freely 
admits that he follows neither the 
Democratic line that an economy 
which is not expanding at a rapid 
rate inevitably results in stagnation 
nor the thesis of Harvard’s professor 
Sumner Slichter that a little inflation 
is preferable to a drop in employ- 
ment and production. Martin feels 
that these positions would lead to 
excesses that would be followed by 
a ruinous deflation. He thinks there 
must be a pause before a fresh climb 
—and his monetary policy is designed 
to produce just that. 

The administration’s economists 
question whether monetary policy 
can bring about price cuts without 
first setting the stage for a large-scale 
decline. The New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank, which did not raise its 
discount rate until two weeks after 
Washington approved the hike, in- 
dicated by its reluctance that it too 
has some doubts. But Martin is pre- 
pared to make money even tighter 
and more expensive than it is now. 
In declaring that “Stabilization of 
the cost of living is a primary aim 
of Federal economic policy,” he is 
challenging the priorities that until 
now have been placed solely on max- 
imum employment and purchasing 
power. 

This declaration goes hand in 
hand with Martin’s insistence on the 
independence of the FrB. He argues 
that the central bank must be free 
of government control or else it 
will become completely subservient. 
Though this either/or relationship 
has been the American experience, 
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in all other countries with estab- 
lished central banks the government 
and the monetary managers share re- 
sponsibility. When it comes to a 
showdown, it is the politicians who 
must answer to the electorate. 

In the United States, Martin and 
his associates are not only doing the 
planning for the administration but 
are also managing to keep politicians 
at arm's length. Martin hasn't hesi- 
tated to chastise the administration 
for not achieving a bigger budgetary 
surplus. And he has criticized the lib- 
eralization of mortgage credit as po- 
tentially inflationary. He complains 
that the administration does not 
have a firm economic policy—which 
might cut down on his power—and 
he regards it as his duty to oppose 
any programs that tend to interfere 
with his objective of getting con- 
sumer prices reduced. As Martin 
puts it, “What is economically right 
is politically right.” But it must be 
noted that the Frs has no direct con- 
trol over the treasuries of giant 
corporations that can do much of 
their own financing without resort- 
ing to banks and hence are relatively 
immune to influences of FRB policy. 
It is also true that a huge amount of 
the nation’s aggregate capital is in 
the control of nonbanking finan- 
cial institutions—life-insurance com- 
panies, pension funds, savings-and- 
loan associations—and thus beyond 
the control of the FRB. 


a BOLDNESS may eventually 
bring him to grief. The basic 
question that will soon have to be 
answered is not whether the FRB is 
right or wrong in its credit policy 
but whether it alone should decide 
what policy to follow. There is con- 
siderable support for Martin’s view 
that an independent nonpolitical 
group of monetary managers should 
be in control, on the ground that 
one cannot argue with success. But 
it is only in recent years that 
monetary management has been suc- 
cessful, and it is hard to believe that 
the FRB can always avoid the kind of 
mistakes that spotted its older rec- 
ord. Martin, for one, does not share 
this illusion, yet he strongly believes 
in indirect controls over credit as the 
most effective way of managing the 
economy, provided the controls are 
not subject to political manipulation. 

This is the way they are being 


used at the moment. With the ad- 
ministration sitting on its hands, the 
FRB has been able to operate with a 
minimum of outside pressure. But 
this is not to say that the Fre’s policy 
has not had political effects: It has 
made loans much more expensive to 
veterans and others in search of 
housing; it has cut down on the 
amount available to small business- 
men and farmers; and it has slowed 
the pace of public works and public 
housing, in effect impeding the will 
of both the administration and Con- 
gress. 

The Frs's tightening may be de- 
sirable—it may even be necessary— 
but the question arises whether it 
should be the one to decide who will 
be pinched. Martin has sometimes 
argued that indirect controls are su- 
perior because they allow the mar- 
ket place—the lenders and borrowers 
of money—to make the decisions. 
But indirect controls do have a di- 
rect impact on such areas as housing. 
When the Frs tightened up on the 
money supply, it knew that it was 
diverting mortgage funds from the 
fixed-interest market to the flexible- 
interest market. The fact is that all 
borrowers are equal, but those who 
can afford to pay higher interest 
rates are more equal than others. 

Moreover, what is government for 
if it is not to make decisions? This 
does not mean that the rrB need be 
completely subservient to a strong 
Executive, but political logic would 
suggest that it should not act before 
consultation with the White House. 
This procedure places responsibility 
for economic policy where it belongs 
—with the political party in power— 
not because the Employment Act 
says so but because the electorate 
demands it. 


The Anti-Inflation Committee 


On September 13 the Treasury 
announced the establishment of a 
new top-level anti-inflation commit- 
tee, whose members are the Pres- 
ident himself, Martin, Saulnier, 
Hauge, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert B. Anderson. This will pre- 
sumably provide a greater degree 
of consultation between the admin- 
istration and the Fre than we have 
had to date. Some Federal Reserve 
officials and a good many of its sup- 
porters in the banking community 
are fearful that this new committee 


will threaten the independence of 
the FrB. Despite the fact that the 
committee is supposed to limit itself 
to discussions of the economic 
scene, adherents of FrB independence 
seem to feel that with administration 
officials outnumbering Martin four 
to one, it will be difficult for him 
to resist political pressure. 

Martin himself is not perturbed 
by the numerical arrangement and 
is wholly confident that the Fre’s in- 
dependence will remain inviolate. In 
response to an inquiry about the 
new committee, he made it clear 
that it has his enthusiastic endorse. 
ment. The reason is not hard w 
understand. He now has an oppor. 
tunity to present the FRB’s point of 
view directly to the President, and 
will be able to defend himself a 
first hand against the kind of at 
tacks that were leveled against him 
in the White House in 1956. Fur 
thermore, while he is outnumbered, 
he speaks from the special vantage 
point of having been right in the 
past. It is obvious that Eisenhow- 
er’s feelings about the current state 
of the economy are close to Martin's, 
so that the committee is likely to in 
stitutionalize the newly won power 
of the rrp rather than weaken it 


Mans thinks he has nothing to 
lose from the new arrangement, 
and it is questionable just what the 
administration will gain. The admin- 
istration can no longer hide behind 
Martin if the Frs’s policy goes awry; 
neither can it hope that its infre 
quent headshakings at what the FR 
is doing can relieve it of its basic 
responsibility to the public. 
Nevertheless there is apparently 
little disposition on the part of 
the Eisenhower administration t 
regain any of the responsibility it 
has abdicated. It is unlikely that any 
move will be made to curtail Mar 
tin’s power unless the economy does 
turn sour. In that event, the experi: 
ment in rélying on monetary policy 
would probably be termed a fright 
ful mistake and we would one 
more shift completely away from it 
This would compound the erro. 
There are times when monetaly 
policy is a useful way of controlling 
the economy. It is not, of course, the 
only way, although the administt 
tion’s indecisiveness and Martin's 
vigor tend to leave that impression. 
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At HOME & ABROAD 


The Improbable Demagogue 
Of Little Rock, Ark. 


COLBERT S. CARTWRIGHT 


LITTLE Rock 
gnc September 2, 1957, when 
Governor Orval E. Faubus of 
Arkansas called out the National 
Guard to prevent integration of the 
races in Little Rock’s Central High 
School, few persons inside or outside 
Arkansas have been willing to 
accept the governor’s words at their 
face value. What were his hidden 
motives for taking an action that 
shook the nation and even brought 
President Eisenhower back to Wash- 
ington from his Newport vacation? 
Was Faubus deliberately trying to 
further his personal political ambi- 
tions? Was he seeking to make a test 
case for the Southern states on the 
legal possibility of interposing the 
power of a state against the decrees 
of a Federal court? 

Startiing as it may sound, it seems 
entirely possible that the governor, 
whose position has become more and 
more untenable, had no hidden mo- 
tives at all. 


[' IS UNLIKELY, at least at the begin- 

ning, that Faubus’s primary mo- 
tive was to capitalize upon the racial 
isue in Arkansas for political gain. 
Throughout his career Faubus has 
been careful to cultivate the steadily 
increasing Negro vote. He is the first 
Atkansas governor to appoint Ne- 
groes to the state Democratic Cen- 
ttal Committee. In last year’s cam- 
paign for election to a second term 
4% governor, he successfully courted 
the large majority of the Negro vote. 

Whatever else he may have 
athieved, he has certainly lost any 
support from that direction. 

Nor could the governor have 
counted on improving his political 
position among segregationists by his 
ations on September 2—although 
the way events have turned out, he 
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has now become their hero. At the 
very time he mobilized the militia, 
he pointed out that he was not op- 
posed to the integration of other 
school districts in his state. He re- 
ferred with pride to the peaceful 
integration of state colleges during 
his administration. Those who have 
previously criticized his moderate 
stand still don’t entirely trust the 
man, however much they may sup- 
port him publicly. 

No substantial evidence has been 
presented that Governor Faubus op- 
erated in concert with other South- 
ern politicians to test the validity 
of the doctrine of “interposition.” 
In the past Faubus has generally 
been regarded by governors and sen- 
ators of the Deep South as a mod- 
erate on the question of integration, 
and his recent actions are not 
enough to convince them that he 
has made an about-face. He has tol- 
erated and encouraged some inte- 
gration, and it is doubtful whether 
extreme segregationists in the Deep 
South, or even in his own state, can 
ever really forgive him for that. 


A Specialist in Blind Alleys 


To understand why Governor Fau- 
bus took steps to defy Federal au- 
thority at Little Rock, it is necessary 
to know the man himself. 

Despite a fairly commendable 


public record, on more than one oc- 
casion the governor has landed him- 
self in untenable positions concern- 
ing internal problems. In the recent 
past he has gone down a series of 
blind alleys in attacking with little 
apparent foundation the administra- 
tion of the girls’ training school, the 
state highway department, and the 
state mental hospital. 

On the day before the governor 
called out the state militia, a Little 
Rock reporter, George Douthit, 
raised the question why the governor 
so often placed himself in these posi- 
tions. Douthit reported the explana- 
tion he had been given by one of 
Faubus’s closest associates: “Faubus 
will fall for any story, however fan- 
tastic, if it is told with sufficient con- 
viction.” 

This quirk in the governor’s char- 
acter goes a long way in explaining 
why Faubus pitted the weight of his 
office against the Federal govern- 
ment. White Citizens’ Council mem- 
bers knew his weakness and played 
upon it for all it was worth. Tales 
of threatened violence flooded into 
the governor’s office. 

The press got a glimpse of Fau- 
bus’s weakness for fantastic stories at 
his press conference a few hours 
after the armed militia turned nine 
Negro students away from Central 
High School. 

In defending his order to the com- 
mander of the National Guard “to 
place off limits to colored students 
the schools heretofore operated or 
recently set up for white students,” 
Faubus commented: “Now this re- 
port came to me this morning that 
when the Negro students, accompa- 
nied by parents, were attempting to 
enter, white students at the door 
shouted out to them, “Let them come 
on in and we'll take care of them.’” 
The reporters he was talking to 
knew perfectly well that nothing of 
the kind had happened. The Negro 
children had approached school un- 
attended by their parents, and the 
Guard stopped them a block away 
from the door, without commotion. 

What of the governor’s court -testi- 
mony concerning the “sale of unusu- 
ally large numbers of weapons in 
the Little Rock area”? Of revolvers 
taken from students in high school? 
Of caravans converging upon Little 
Rock from many points of the state? 
Neither city officials nor enterprising 
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United Press 
reporters were ever able to discover 
any foundation for these serious 
allegations. 

The governor himself revealed the 
source of his information when he 
reported in his state-wide broadcast 
on. the eve of the opening of school: 
“Telephone calls have come to me at 
the Mansion in a constant stream and 
the expression of all are the fear of 
disorder and violence and of the harm 
that may occur on the morrow in 
this attempt at forcible integration 
of Central High School.” Here at 
least it was clear that the phone 
calls were no fabrication of the gov- 
ernor’s mind. Citizens’ Council 
members who had studied the gover- 
nor knew how to influence him. They 
succeeded. 


_— Is a second personality trait 


that often gets Faubus into 
trouble: He is strangely reluctant 
about asking for competent advice. 
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I asked one of Faubus’s closest 
associates how the governor usually 
makes his decisions. He replied: 
“Faubus just does not seek advice. 
He is possibly the most accessible 
governor in the’ Union to those who 
wish to catch his ear. He will listen 
to all who come to him. He will 
weigh their views to the best of his 
ability. The trouble with him is that 
often he does not hear all sides—or 
even the most important sides—to a 
problem.” 

I reminded him that when Faubus 
called out the militia he told his fel- 
low Arkansans: “This is a decision 
I have reached prayerfully. It has 
been made after conferences with 
dozens of people and after the check- 
ing and the verification of as many 
of the reports as possible.” 

My informant, who is regarded by 
many to have the greatest single in- 
fluence upon Faubus, replied that 
he had not been consulted by the 
governor in this matter. “Although 
I have been influential with the 


governor at many points, I have al- 
ways had to go to him. Only twice 
has he called me for advice.” 

It would have been reasonable to 
expect that the governor in his “con- 
ferences with dozens of people” 
would have sought the advice of his 
five-man committee appointed for 
the purpose of studying the school 
problem as it relates to integration. 
None of these men was consulted by 
Faubus before he called the militia 
into action. 

Nor did Governor Faubus consult 
the political leaders in eastern Ar- 
kansas, where the Negro popula- 
tion is proportionately largest and 
where the strongest demands have 
been made for state action against 
enforced integration. 

It is important to note that east- 
ern Arkansas’ political leaders have 
not been happy about Faubus’s 
handling of the Little Rock prob- 
lem. They have been firm in approv- 


ing his earlier and oft-repeated stand 
against “forcible integration.” They 
have also agreed with the governor 
that “These matters must be left to 
the will of the people in the various 
districts. The people must decide on 
the basis of what is best as a whole 
for each particular area.” 

The foremost legal mind of the 
eastern Arkansas  segregationists, 
R. B. McCulloch, Sr., of Forrest 
City, has designed all segregationist 
legislation upon this basis. But he 
has publicly stated more than once 
that a school-assignment law will be 
upheld by the courts only if there 
is some at least minimal racial mix- 
ing in the schools. 

The Little Rock school board's 
use of the school-assignment law to 
whittle down a possible integration 
of 250 Negro pupils to nine—and 
with Federal court approval—was 
exactly what eastern Arkansas politi- 
cal leaders wanted. It proved that 
generally their strategy of keeping 
racial mixing to the barest minimum 
would be successful. But they were 
not consulted. 


Predicament of a ‘Preservator’ 


The simple fact is that a small 
group of extreme segregationists at 
Little Rock sized up the governor 
and sold him a bill of goods based 
on fabrications. It never crossed the 
minds of the moderate segregation- 
ists that the governor would alter his 
past strategy in dealing with the Lit 
tle Rock situation. Everyone but Citi- 
zens’ Council members assumed he 
would keep hands off. 

In a steady procession the extreme 
segregationists pressed their case. 
Using agitator John Kasper’s tech- 
niques of psychological warfare, they 
built up their case to the governor. 
They not only convinced him of 
imminent threat of danger but care- 
fully provided him with a rationale 
for the actions he should take. They 
introduced to him the idea that he 
was, as he put it, the “preservator of 
the peace,” a term strange to the 
governor until the Citizens’ Coun- 
cil members began their work. 
Acting solely upon the advice of 
those who had come to him, Gov- 
ernor Faubus went down the darkest 
blind alley of his career. 

According to responsible sources, 
it was not until Representative 
Brooks Hays, a fellow Southern 
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Baptist, went to see Faubus that the 
governor was made to see the im- 
ible position he was in. Hays, a 
dose friend of Presidential Assistant 
Sherman Adams, knew at first hand 
that the Fedetal government in no 
way could or would back down. He 
knew there was a stern commitment 
to use whatever force was necessary 
to uphold the Federal court’s ruling 
that the process of integration should 
begin immediately at Little Rock. 

Up to the time that Hays got in 
touch with Faubus, the governor had 
heard nothing from political advis- 
ers except the Citizens’ Council line. 
“Until Hays went to Faubus,” a 
person Close to both men told me, 
‘it had not crossed the governor's 
mind that he might not win his bat- 
tle against the Federal court.” 

It now appears that Faubus had 
gone too far before Hays began his 
efforts to help the governor find a 
way to retreat gracefully. It might 
have been a différent story if Hays 
had gotten there sooner, or if Faubus 
had less of the curious mixture of 
timidity and rashness that keeps him 
from seeking advice. 


oe Fausws, stumbling into one 
of the greatest constitutional 
crises the United States has faced 
since the Civil War, has now come 
to believe that his only salvation lies 
in gaining whatever political advan- 
tage he can from his predicament. 
And when the state militia was fed- 
eralized and the troops of the 10Ist 
Airborne Division began patrolling 
Central High School with bayonets, 
Faubus found it fairly simple to 
raise himself to his highest crest of 
popularity, at least among a certain 
segment of the population. 

Whether he planned it that way 
or not, the role of a segregationist 
leader was automatically thrust upon 
him from the moment Federal troops 
marched into Little Rock. 
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The Eisenhower Doctrine 


Fails in Syria 


CHALMERS M. ROBERTS 


QO” Tuurspay, August 15, the 
House of Representatives voted 
252 to 130 to keep a twenty-five per 
cent cut in the foreign-aid bill despite 
last minute pleas by President Eisen- 
hower. Most of the capital was 
more interested in the political ma- 
neuvering that day over the civil- 
rights bill, already passed by the 
Senate, and many members of Con- 
gress reported that they were under 
pressure from home to cut foreign 
aid as the easiest way to trim the 
budget. 

It was in this atmosphere that 
word reached Washington from Da- 
mascus that General Tewfik Niza- 
meddin had been fired as the Syrian 
Army’s commander in chief. The 
next day Colonel Afif Bizri, the 
Army’s G-1, or personnel chief, was 
named the new commander and 
quickly promoted to general. This 
was how the Syrian crisis came to a 
head, a crisis that opened a new 
chapter in the Soviet-American con- 
flict whose end is still well over the 
horizon. 


From Where We Stand 


The earlier Middle Eastern foreign- 
policy crises had come with far more 
dramatic suddenness to the general 
public—for instance, when Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal and when the 
Israelis invaded the Sinai. Of course 
Syria is not unrelated to Suez, and 
thus far it has proved just as hard for 
Washington to grapple with, harder 
even than it was to block Nasser’s 
efforts last April to take over Jordan. 
Syria’s importance lies in the possi- 
bility, even the probability, that it 
demonstrates a pattern ahead for 
crisis after crisis in other Arab and 
Middle Eastern nations. 

American policy in the Syrian af- 
fair has largely been one of response 
to Soviet challenge. And American 
policy has been responsive to the 
will of Saudi Arabia’s King Saud 
much as American policy in Europe 
has so often been responsive to the 


will of West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. One of the un- 
happy differences, however, is Saud’s 
utter lack of demonstrated support 
by his own people. 

To understand why the United 
States appears to have run first hot 
and then cold in the Syrian affair, it 
is necessary to go back to April, 
1955, when a historic announcement 
of the Foreign Ministry of the 
Soviet Union launched the current 
Soviet effort to invade the Middle 
East with all means short of war. 


i IS DOUBTLESS true that most Arabs 
do not see today’s ferment in their 
part of the world in terms of a 
Soviet-American or East-West con- 
flict. But today there is no doubt at 
all that Syria as a problem is viewed 
by Washington in just such a con- 
text. Secretary Dulles deeply believes 
what he told the United Nations 
General Assembly on September 19: 
that the Kremlin is attempting to 
use “the technique that Stalin and 
Lenin had prescribed for bringing 
about the ‘amalgamation’. . . of the 
so-called ‘colonial and dependent peo- 
ples’ into the Soviet orbit. This tech- 
nique, as Lenin specified, involves 
inciting nationalism to break all ties 
with the West and thus create so 
total a dependence upon the Soviet 
Union that it can take full control.” 

As President Eisenhower, Dulles, 
his brother Allen of the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and the handful 
of others who make American poli- 
cy all see it, the Soviets have been 
probing for soft spots with special 
emphasis on three strategically placed 
Arab nations: first Egypt, which con- 
trols the Suez Canal; now Syria, 
which controls all the Middle East- 
ern oil pipelines to the Mediterra- 
nean; and concurrently Yemen, ad- 
joining British Aden at the entrance 
to the Red Sea. 

After the April, 1955, Foreign Min- 
istry announcement came the arms 
deal with Egypt. The world’s atten- 
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tion was riveted so long on Egypt 
that not much attention was paid to 
reports that Communist arms also 
were beginning to flow into Syria a 
few weeks-atter they began to arrive 
in Egypt. Arms to Yemen were to 
come considerably later. 

This contrast of views between 
Washington and those Middle East 
nations, or their leaders—of Saudi 
Arabia and Iraq especially—on which 
Washington counts is what lies be- 
hind the recent changes in the pub- 
lic posture of the United States. 


New Nationalism Again 


Syria, a French mandate in League 
of Nations days between the world 
wars, has largely been run by various 
military juntas in co-operation with 
its merchant-trader class ever since 
independence in 1944. Nasser’s cry 
of Arab nationalism quickly found 
response in Damascus, much of it 
focused around a young army colonel 
named Abdel Hamid Serraj, the in- 
telligence and internal police boss. 
Serraj is rated in Washington as 
pro-Nasser rather than pro-Soviet, 
and Nasser himself has boasted to 
American diplomats since the Syrian 
crisis broke that he has Serraj in his 
hip pocket. 

Syria is also home to Khaled Bak- 
dash, a Moscow-trained Communist 
Arab (by birth a Kurdish tribesman) 
who long has been the Soviet'’s 
No. | front man in the Middle 
East. The Communist Party ‘has 
been legally banned in Syria, but 
Bakdash won a seat in the Syrian 
Parliament in 1954 under another 
label, the only recognized Commu- 
nist to reach such heights in Arab 
politics. His part in the current 
Syrian crisis is still obscure, for he 
and his Kremlin masters have been 
careful to let others take the front 
seats. Among these latter have been 
Serraj; Bizri; Akram Hourani, the 
leader of the Ba'ath Party; and 
Colonel Amin Nufouri, of the Syrian 
Army G-3 (plans and operations) , 
who is now Bizri’s assistant at the 
top of the army—the one real power 
in the nation. 

The Syrian leftist-nationalist com- 
bination of these men and their 
allies has tried to take over the coun- 
try ever since the Kremlin decisions 
of April, 1955. Not that Washington 
believes that they were acting on 
orders from Moscow (though a mi- 


nority may have, in fact, been doing 
just that) but that the majority 
were taking advantage of the new 
Soviet policy for their own purposes. 

The story is composed of several 
parts: the purchase of Communist 


arms in 1955-1956; an unsuccessful 
effort in November, 1956, at an Arab 
Summit meeting in Beirut, Lebanon, 
to put all the Arab states on record 
for Soviet friendship in the wake of 
the Israeli-Anglo-French attack on 
Egypt; the first Arab rejection of the 
Eisenhower Doctrine in January, 
1957; the trial of nearly fifty Syrian 
conservative leaders in January-Feb- 
ruary, 1957; efforts to help Nasser in 
the crisis over Jordan in April; ac- 
ceptance of Soviet economic aid in 
July-August, and preparations for the 
August 15 coup d’état in the form 
of fantastic accusations against the 
United States in the days just before. 
This latter affair included expelling 
the American military attaché and 
two American diplomats and 
brought, in response, the American 
rejection of the Syrian ambassador 
to Washington, together with his sec- 
retary. 


A LL THIS is recited to show that the 
Syrian crisis was months in ges- 
tation and well recognized in Wash- 


ington. The record demonstrates 
that the new leaders of Syria, men 
in their forties for the most part, 
have been determined and consist- 
ent. And it demonstrates that the 
conservative and moderate leaders, 
of whom President Shukry al-Kuwat- 
ly has been chief figurehead, have 
slowly been pushed from power and 
in some cases jailed or forced to flee 
Syria. The unhappy fact is, as Jo- 
seph Alsop has written, that the 
moderates and conservatives “en- 
joyed the approximate degree of ani- 
mation of dead fish on a slab. Like 


dead fish prepared by the fishmon- 
ger, they also very much lacked guts.” 

These leaders with whom Wash 
ington has tried to work to hold 
back the leftist-nationalist group 
during the past two years are all but 
washed up today. Nasser claims he 
persuaded Kuwatly, who flew to 
Cairo at the time of the mid-August 
coup, that he should return, as he 
did, to Damascus. But Kuwatly is 
now leading the Syrian pack when 
it comes to public pronouncements, 
Whether that will save him his job, 
however, is doubtful. 

Of this sad story State Department 
officials today can say only that the 
French are largely to blame, for they 
never tried to create a civilian Syrian 
leadership to take over when they 
left. The charge, the truth aside, is 
reminiscent of similar remarks about 
British leadership in some other 
Arab lands and is demonstrative of 
how close to futile it is to expect 
any concerted American-British- 
French Middle Eastern policy today. 


The Alarm Is Sounded 


This does not mean that Britain 
and France do not have much the 
same view of Soviet intentions in 
Syria; they do and in fact they say 
it publicly and more loudly than 
does Washington, as evidenced by 
British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs Selwyn Lloyd’s U.N. speech. 
Nor does it mean that Washington 
fails to recognize Syria’s importance 
in getting Middle East oil to west- 
ern Europe. That was recognized 
in Washington during the Suez af- 
fair, London and Paris notwithstand- 
ing. But Washington, in the Syrian 
as in the Suez affair, does not want 
too close an association with London 
and Paris because of the colonialism 
issue and because it knows that ina 
showdown the United States will be 
directly involved. Consultation, yes, 
but discreetly—that is the policy. 

As soon as General Bizri took con- 
trol of the Syrian Army in mid- 
August, Washington raised a world 
wide alarm over the event. There 
are various judgments of Bizri in 
the capital; some consider him a 
Communist Party member, but the 
majority view goes no further than 
“pro-Soviet.” This is, however, a big 
difference from the “pro-Nasser” 
rating for Colonel Serraj. 

The fact of the matter is that relia- 
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ble information has been very diffi- 
cult to obtain. President Eisenhower 
was speaking the truth when he told 
a press conference a few days after 
the coup, “We don’t know exactly 
what is happening,” but that the 
Soviet Union’s “ultimate aim” was 
to take over Syria. The President has 
learned his Lenin well from Dulles, 
as Dulles reads it. And the hopes 
of the administration were well ex- 
pressed in the Eisenhower rejection 
of a reporter’s description of Bizri 
and his associates as Communists. 
The President preferred to speak of 
“leftist leanings’’ and to say that it 
was wise to “always give your enemy 
a line of retreat if you can.” 

This latter point of view was not 
only typically Eisenhower; it also ex- 
pressed Dulles’s hope that the less 
pro-Soviet elements in the Syrian 
Army would eventually oust Bizri, 


or at least reduce his power. It was 
repeated after a White House con- 
ference on September 7, when hope 
was expressed that “the people of 
Syria would act to allay the anxiety 
caused by recent events,” a rather 
remarkable official call by one na- 
tion for a counter-coup d’état in 
another. 

The initial American response to 
the coup was the same as it had been 
after Nasser made his arms deal—to 
send an emissary on a fact-finding 
mission. In this case Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson, 
an old Middle East hand, hurried to 
Turkey, where he met with not on- 
ly the Turkish leaders but also with 
the kings of Iraq and Jordan. Later 
he went on to Beirut to meet the top 
Lebanese. 

Henderson came home full of 
alarm not only over Syria but over 
Lebanon and Jordan as well. It 
was for this reason that Dulles’s care- 
fully prepared statement after the 
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September 7 White House confer- 
ence with the President (who had 
returned for the day from his New- 
port vacation spot) spoke of “‘partic- 
ular concern over border incidents 
and intensive propaganda and sub- 
versive activities directed toward the 
overthrow of the newly constituted 
governments of Syria’s Arab neigh- 
bors.” The “newly constituted” gov- 
ernments were the elected pro-West 
régime in Lebanon and the pro-West 
régime set up in Jordan after the un- 
successful threat to King Hussein in 
the spring, a government created by 
Hussein. 

The American statements care- 
fully said the “concern” over Syria 
was “concern” by Syria’s neighbors, 
all of them Arab except for the 
Turks and the Israelis. This theme 
was reiterated time and again. 
Things came into focus on Septem- 
ber 9, when a fleet of U.S. Air 
Force planes landed at Amman, Jor- 
dan, to disgorge jeeps mounting 106- 
mm antitank rifles. The American 
ambassador pointed to them in front 
of a grandstand full of Jordanian of- 
ficials and remarked that they were 
capable of stopping the latest-model 
Soviet tanks. 

There is no reason to doubt the 
statements that Henderson did hear 
expressions of alarm from the Arabs 
over the Syrian coup. Nor is there 
much doubt that the scared Jor- 
danians asked for the dramatic flight 
of arms and their grandstand recep- 
tion. Nor is there doubt that King 
Saud of Saudi Arabia let Washing- 
ton know of his concern, though 
Henderson did not go to see him. 


oo POLICY in the post-Suez 
crisis period had been to court 
Saud (and Tunisia’s Habib Bour- 
guiba) as a counterinfluence to Nas- 
ser and to help heal the old dynastic 


breach between Saud and young 
King Feisal of Iraq. By the time of 
the Syrian coup, the Arab world was 
more divided in American eyes than 
it had been for a long time. Egypt 
was isolated except for its Syrian 
ally and the Syrian-Jordanian-Egyp- 
tian alliance seemed shattered by the 
events in Jordan. Saud, however, 
kept in communication with Egypt 
even though Radio Damascus had 


/ begun to attack Saudi Arabia.” 


Thus it was natural for Wash- 
ington to attempt to use this Arab 


division after the Syrian coup. The 
public expressions of “concern” by 
Syria’s Arab neighbors were intended 
to do just that, to bring pressure for 
a counterchange inside Syria at most, 
to quarantine Syria at least. 

But Washington's effort was too 
blatant, too open, for Saud. The 
very day Dulles and Henderson were 
meeting the President at the White 
House, Saud stopped off at Beirut 
en route to take the waters at Baden- 
Baden, Germany. It now appears 
that the switch in the public Ameri- 
can posture sprang from Saud’s con- 
versations with Lebanon’s President 
Camille Chamoun and Foreign Min- 
ister Charles Malik. 

Saud appears to have expressed to 
the Lebanese his doubts on the ef- 
ficacy.of the American tactics. He 
was worried that an Arab split 
might show up at the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, then about 
to meet, and that those Arab lead- 
ers like himself, pictured by the 
Americans as so concerned over 
Syria, would be tagged with a pro- 
West, soft-on-Israel charge that 
might undermine their own posi- 
tions. Whatever the internal perils to 
his own throne, Saud knew Hus- 
sein’s crown rests uneasy and that 
Lebanon’s balance might easily be 
tipped the other way. Nor did the 
Iraqi régime relish another internal 
crisis like that at the time of Suez. 

Just what Saud told the United 
States directly is hard to know. State 


Department officials insist that he 
expressed alarm over Syria. They 
emphatically deny that he sent a 
message of any kind to President 
Eisenhower asking the United States 
to change its public tune. 

The origin of the stories that Saud 
had sent such a message appears to 
be Saud’s expression of doubts to 
the Lebanese in Beirut. In an in- 
terview just before flying to New 
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York for the U.N. session, Malik 
said bluntly of Syria that “When 
Communists or fellow travelers 
seize power, it becomes very diffi- 
cult to oust them, for they have a 
whole international movement be- 
hind them with all its infinite re- 
sources.” But as to the conflict 
among Arabs themselves over Com- 
munism, Malik said that “The just 
grievances which exist in the Middle 
East against the West should be 
removed as much as possible.” Fore- 
most to Malik, as to practically ev- 
eryone else, is the Palestine issue. 

When Dulles held his next press 
conference, on September 10, he 
predicted that the Syrian crisis prob- 
ably would be worked out peace- 
fully. Instead of quoting Arab “con- 
cern” over Syria, he quoted this time 
a friend of the Arabs, India’s Nehru, 
who had said a week earlier that 
the Syrian situation was “dangerous 
and explosive.” 

The press immediately interpreted 
Dulles’s remarks as a_ turnabout. 
Three days later came the first story 
ascribing the switch to King Saud. 
Dulles himself later contended that 
no one was more surprised than he 
at the interpretations that the Amer- 
ican position had changed. 

Some high American officials say 
that Dulles knew when he first be- 
gan quoting the “concern” of the 
Arabs over Syria that the end result 
would be to put them on the spot 
and force them to deny it publicly. 
But, these officials say, it was a case 
of Dulles taking risks in order to 
alert the world to Syria and espe- 
cially to let the Soviet Union know 
the serious nature of Washington’s 
own concern, hoping to make the 
Soviets ease up their Middle East- 
ern drive. 

Dulles’s next problem was what to 
say in his U.N. speech. There he 
went so far as to assert that an As- 
sembly discussion might be useful 
and that the United States reserved 
“the right, in the light of that dis- 
cussion, to introduce concrete pro- 
posals.” In fact, he had some pro- 
posals in mind, chiefly the idea of a 
U.N. Middle East observation team 
to put the spotlight on Soviet activ- 
ities. But the reason he said what he 
did was that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko, stopping in Ice- 
land en route to the U.N., had in- 
dicated that the Soviets themselves 


would raise the issue. So Dulles de- 
cided to stake out the first claim. 


HE RESULT was a cold chill at 
the U.N. On top of this, Saud 
flew back from Baden-Baden several 
days early to stop in Damascus, 
where he met with the Syrians and 
with Iraqi Premier Ali Jawdat, the 
first such Syrian-Iraqi contact since 
1955, when Iraq joined Turkey in 
what was to be the Baghdad Pact. 

Saud had carefully prepared the 
way for what was to come from this 
meeting—to come publicly, that is. A 
few days earlier his half brother, 
Crown Prince Feisal, who also is 
Saudi Arabia’s prime minister and 
foreign minister and who had been 
in the United States for medical 
treatment, went to Washington. On 
leaving President Eisenhower's of- 
fice, he discounted to reporters the 
American alarms over Syria. A few 
days later he added to a New York 
Herald Tribune reporter that the 
best solution for Syria was “to leave 
her alone, to tranquilize, to calm, to 
smooth things over.” Other Saudi 
officials in the capital began to say 
that the one big danger to avoid was 
a war, that is, a clash of interest 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

The Damascus meeting ended 
with all sorts of public pledges of 
unending Arab solidarity. Saud said 
that Syria represented no danger to 
any of its neighbors and that there 
must be Arab unity in the face of 
“threats endangering the Arab com- 
munity.” Then Saud flew home, his 
American-made transport plane es- 
corted to the Syrian border by a 
covey of Soviet-built MIG fighters. 


~* THis left the United States in 
a curious position, to put it 
mildly. Although the President and 
Dulles had publicly referred to the 
Eisenhower Doctrine on several oc- 
casions, everybody in Washington, in 
the Middle East, and in Moscow 
knew it could not be applied as 
long as there was no aggression by 
Syria. In addition, it could be used 
then only if the United States for- 
mally proclaimed Syria under the 
control of “international Commu- 
nism” and if the nation attacked 
asked for help. The only danger ap- 
peared to be a Turkish attack on 
Syria, for the Turks hardly relish 


a Communist state on the south 
when they have already the Soviet 
Union on the north. In his U.N, 
speech, Dulles had written that the 
Soviets had “sought to intimidate 
Turkey from making internal dispo- 
sitions of its security forces to pro. 
tect against a possible Soviet pincer 
movement.” But when he spoke he 
omitted the passage about the pincer 
movement. 

Saud’s actions demolished _ the 
American claims of Arab alarms 
over Syria, though American officials 
contend that the Arab reading of 
the Syrian coup as a move toward 
Moscow control has not changed. 
Certainly Washington’s own esti- 
mate has not altered. 

The trouble is that the Eisen- 
hower administration insists on put- 
ting the Syrian issue in terms of the 
East-West conflict, whereas the other 
Arab leaders will not or cannot let 
it be so stated because it divides 
them and even threatens the power 
of some of them. 

Gromyko at the U.N. was quick to 
make use of these factors. It was the 
United States, he said, which is set- 
ting nation against nation “in an 
effort to find obedient conspirators 
against the independence first of one 
and then of another Arab country,” 
and it was Dulles who had labeled 
as “extreme nationalistic ambitions” 
what was simply “the aspiration to 
safeguard one’s national independ- 
ence,” especially when American “oil 
monopolies” were after the Arab’s 
“natural wealth” for greedy pur 
poses. And so on, including a warn- 
ing that the Soviet Union will not 
remain “an impassive observer” 
while the Americans turn the Mi¢- 
dle East into “a permanent hotbed 
of military conflicts.” 


Stalemate 


Nearly two months after the leftist 
coup in Syria, then, Bizri and his 
associates remain in power and have 
purged some of their possible rivals; 
Syria’s Arab neighbors, whatever 
their misgivings, have publicly ral 
lied to stand by Syria; and King 
Saud, the chief Arab prop of Ameti- 
can Middle East policy, is trying 
smooth things over or perhaps im 
agines that they really aren't 4 
bad as they seem. The Soviet game 
has been played so skillfully as 
preclude any effective American a¢ 
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tion, certainly any effective overt 
action. 

Still, Bizri and his friends have 
not yet removed their ineffectual 
civilian front men, President al-Ku- 
watly or Foreign Minister Salah 
Bitar; they have not set up a Revolu- 
tionary Command Council on the 
Nasser model, long Colonel Serraj’s 
aim, to run the country as an out- 
right military dictatorship. But Syria 
has more Soviet arms and techni- 
cians than its army can absorb, and 
its chief port begins to look like a 
new Soviet naval base in the Medi- 
terranean; all its leaders, military 
and civilian, are openly hostile to 
the United States and friendly to 
the Soviet Union. 

Worst of all, as far as Washington 
is concerned, Syrian nationalism, 
aided and abetted by the Soviet 
Union, has set an example for other 
Arab states—especially for the ex- 
tremists in neighboring Jordan and 
Lebanon—not to mention Yemen 
and the Persian Gulf oil sheikdoms 
so vital to Britain and western Eu- 
rope for their oil. 


I HAS long been said in Washing- 
ton that the key to Middle East- 
ern peace and stability was Arab- 
Israeli peace and the way to get 
started on that was through what 
Charles Malik has called “imagina- 
tive schemes for social and economic 
development.”” But Suez exacerbated 
Arab-Israeli relationships, and the 
Soviets openly back the Arab extrem- 
ists (to a point short of war) against 
Israel. If there are any admin- 
istration officials in Washington 
who are thinking of “imaginative 
schemes,” they had better remember 
that Congress has already taken a big 
whack out of the available foreign- 
aid funds, and that another cut 
seems all but certain when the issue 
comes up again next year. 


* 
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The Boys 
Who Made Bad 


CLAIRE STERLING 


ROME 
“T GOT NOTHING against this coun- 
try,” said Ralph Liguori, once 
Lucky Luciano’s right-hand man in 
the New York gambling, bookmak- 
ing, brothel, and dope business, now 
a guide for American sight-seers in 
Rome. “Only it ain’t my home. 
When they took me out of Sing 
Sing, the judge said ‘Son, do you 
want to go to Italy?’ ‘No, Your 
Honor,’ I says, ‘send me back to jail.’ 
I come to the U.S.A. when I was a 
babe in my mother’s arms. I couldn’t 
speak no Italian. I didn’t even know 
where Italy was, for God's sake. But 
they deported me anyways, and here 
I been for twelve years. Now I ask 
you, do you call that democratic? 
Do you call that fair?” 

We were sitting over a morning 
coffee at the Bar Nord, where Li- 
guori makes his headquarters, a 
few blocks from the railroad station. 
I had asked to see him early because 
I was catching a train for Naples to 
interview some of his colleagues, and 
I wanted first to meet their highest 
dignitary in Rome. Of the five 
hundred or so racketeers, crooks, 
gamblers, dope pushers, white slav- 
ers, and all-purpose hoods whom the 
United States has deported to Italy 
since the war, very few are per- 
mitted to live in the capital. In gen- 
eral, they must go back to wherever 
they came from—more often than not 
some southern mountain town where 
they are driven to despair by the 
limited professional opportunities 
and the exposure to country air. 
Only a handful with high rank and 
considerable means have managed to 
get residence permits for more liv- 
able areas—Luciano in Naples, Big 
Mike Spinella in Capri, Joe Adonis 
in Florence. But not even these can 
enter Rome. Liguori can because he 
was born there—and this, together 
with the fact that he had money in 


his pocket when he janded in Italy, 


has made him an enviable figure 
among the deportees. 


When I met him—a short, plump 
man of fifty-five, wearing a poorly 
ironed shirt under a shoddy brown 
jacket—he didn’t look as if he had 
much money left. “I had a wad when 
I came,” he admitted, “but I run 
through it.” He told me he'd just 
come out of the Regina Coeli prison, 
where he’d spent four months await- 
ing trial on charges of shipping girls 
to the white-slave market in Da- 
mascus. The charges were finally 
dropped. “It was a frame,” he said. 
“These Roman cops are always look- 
ing for a fish for the bowl, and I’m 
their prize fish.” 


When in Rome... 


How did he make a living, I asked. 
Well, it was tough. “I was doing all 
right for a while with a coupla night 
clubs, but the cops found some dope 
or something and closed me down. 
After that, all I could do, I had to 
memorize them guidebooks and show 
the folks from America how they 
could have a good time. I take ‘em 
to the Colosseum and St. Peter’s, and 
then, if they want some fancy eating 
and dancing, I take ‘em to the right 
places in my car.” He produced, first, 
a cheap business card which said 
simply “When in Rome, see Ralph 
Liguori.” 

It wouldn’t be such a bad life, 
Liguori went on as we walked 
toward the station, if the police 
would stop breathing down his neck. 
“Only I just don’t feel right here. I 
got a family on the other side, and 
I want to go home.” 

Before seeing me off, he gave me 
a note for Luciano saying “Hello 
Charlie, this little lady wants to talk 
to you,” and a final word of advice. 
“You'll find a lot of bums down 
there,” he said. “Third class. You 
want to know what's really going 
on, go see Joe the Wop.” 


ig WASN’T Easy to find Joe the Wop 
in Naples, or any other deportees 
for that matter. I knew there were 
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supposed to be nearly two hundred 
of them living around the water- 
front—legally or illegally—but no one 
I met in a day-long hunt through 
the waterfront cafés had ever heard 
of them. The next day, however, 
when I was halfway through a second 
round of the same cafés, I was 
stopped by a cross-eyed little man 
selling ships’ models sealed in 
American bourbon bottles. “If you’re 
looking for the boys,” he said with 
a wink, “they're waiting for you in 
there.” In the back of a noisy little 
bar I found the boys—a delegation 
of three, including Blackie, Willie 
the Wobbler, and Joe the Wop. 

All were painstakingly shaved and 
combed, and cleanly, if shabbily, 
dressed. The clothes were American, 
they said, provided by their families 
or sympathetic sailors from the Sixth 
Fleet. “I wouldn’t wear no Italian 
clothes,” said Joe. They apologized 
for not presenting themselves the 
day before, when I had first come 
looking for them. You couldn’t be 
too careful, they explained, with the 
police spying day in, day out, ready 
to pull them in for any excuse or 
none. “They arrested me thirty-two 
times one year,” said Blackie, who 
has been in Naples since 1947. 

“Not that he done nothing wrong,” 
added Joe. 

“I wouldn’t steal a toot’pick in 
this town,” said Blackie. 

“What else would there be to 
steal?” demanded Willie. 

“And if there was, who could beat 
them Neapolitans to it?” rejoined 
Blackie. The others nodded in 
gloomy assent. 

But didn’t any of the deportees 
go on with their former careers in 
Italy, I asked. A few, the boys ad- 
mitted, and where did it get them? 
“Take that Frankie Coppola,” said 
Blackie. “Got caught with a trunk- 
ful of heroin down in Sicily and 
tried to beat it over the roofs. Did 
you every try to run over them cock- 
eyed tiles?” he demanded in disgust. 
“Well, he'll never see the Statue of 
Liberty again.” 

“Neither will we,” said Joe. 

There was another depressed 
silence. 


It Ain’t Human 


Had any of them tried to get a regu- 
lar job, I. wanted to know. “Who 
would hire us with the cops asking 
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questions a mile long?” responded 


Joe. 

What did they do for money, I 
asked. Worked the port, they told 
me—“Us and a couple million other 
guys.” Those who could keep up a 
good appearance worked the tourist 
belt along the swanky Santa Lucia, 
selling fake Parker 51 pens, contra- 
band cigarettes, or cameos or act- 
ing as guides. Others confined them- 
selves to American sailors. 

“Look at Willie here,” said Joe. 

We all looked at Willie, whose 
front teeth were missing and who 
weighed about a hundred pounds. 
“You'd be surprised what a service 
Willie can be to American sailors. 
They come in with a month’s pay, in 
a hurry, want a lot of fun and pretty 
girls. Willie takes them to the places 
where the girls at least got a medi- 
cal certificate and the whiskey don’t 
blind you, and he sticks by them till 
their liberty is over. If it wasn’t for 
Willie, half of them would get cru- 
cified.” 

“If I could only get up the dough 
for a set of teeth,” sighed Willie, 
looking the competition over, “I'd 
get into the tourist trade.” 

“Lemme ask you something,” said 
Joe, steering the conversation to a 
higher plane. “Do you think we be- 
long here? Take me, for instance. I 


don’t get along with these Italians. I 
don’t feel like an Italian. I don’t 
think like one. My mom took me to 
New York when I was five years old. 
My pop was an American pioneer; he 
built all them houses up Riverside 
Drive and West End Avenue with his 
own hands. I always been proud to 
be American and I still am. All 
right, so maybe I made a mistake 
when I was young. But even sena- 
tors make mistakes, or why would 
they have erasers on their pencils? 
Anyways, I paid for it, didn’t I? I did 
my time. Why send me here for 


life? What I want to say is if the 
Americans want to keep us here, why 
don’t they give us a pension? Our 
families pay plenty taxes over there, 
I ain’t blaming nobody but myself 
for what happened to me, and I ain't 
asking for no sympathy. But what- 
ever we done, what they done to us 
back there ain’t human. It just 
ain’t human.” 


ii WAS AFTER DARK by the time | 
reached Luciano’s home, across 
the city and in another world. A 
top-floor five-room apartment, high 
on the Via Tasso overlooking the 
Bay, it was not the opulent villa 
often described in the Italian press. 
But it was sumptuous compared to 
anything the boys at the waterfront 
were living in, and it denoted solid 
wealth. 

Aware of Luciano’s dislike for the 
press, I wasn’t sure he would see me. 
But when I produced Ralph Li- 
guori’s card, I was received gracious- 
ly by his mistress, a sweet-faced 
blonde who had once danced in the 
ballet at La Scala. 

Soon Luciano appeared, a quiet, 
middle-aged man with neatly brushed 
graying hair and rimless glasses. 
Apart from his diamond-studded 
watch and intense tie, there was lit- 
tle about him to suggest he had once 
been a founder of Murder, Inc., anda 
kingpin of every important Ameri- 
can racket from bookmaking and the 
numbers to white slavery and drugs. 
I knew, however, that he had been 
an object of continuing suspicion to 
U.S. Federal agents, Interpol, and 
the Italian authorities since his de- 
portation in 1946. I also knew that 
since his arrival in Naples the city 
had once again become one of the 
world’s biggest dope-smuggling cen- 
ters, after a hiatus of many years. 
Nevertheless, the police have never 
been able to prove that this was any 
more than a coincidence. “They been 
watching me for a long time,” said 
Luciano sardonically. “Let ‘em 
watch.” 

Except for a little betting on the 
horses, he told me, he was living like 
a model citizen. Although he plainly 
had plenty of money—he was re 
cently fined $2,000 for trying t 
bring $50,000 into the country 
without declaring it—he had gone 
out and got a job when the authori- 
ties ordered him to. First, he had 
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tried out as a salesman, then he’d 
opened a pastry shop in Palermo, 
then a pharmaceutical-supply com- 
pany on the fashionable Via Chiata- 
mone, and finally a factory for hos- 

ital furniture in the Piazza Dante. 
All but the last had failed. “I didn’t 
know nothing about them businesses, 
and I don’t about this one—but I’m 
learning, I’m learning. All I want 
now is for everyone to forget me, and 
I'll do all right.” 

But, he complained, though the 
police knew everything he did every 
minute of-the day, “They still keep 
dragging my name out whenever 
they pick up some hophead with a 
shot of something in his pocket. It’s 
getting so my name is like salt—you 
need a pinch in every dish.” 


Let °em Dream 


Furthermore, Luciano added, every 
time he got more publicity the de- 
portees would come around for an- 
other handout. “Take that place I 
had in Via Chiatamone. When the 
papers wrote it up, all the deportees 
found out where to find me. They’d 
just line up at the corner and wait. 
I got so I stayed away.” 

Not that the deportees don’t need 
help, he went on. “Some of them 
would break your heart. They come 
around, been in stir for two months 
and out for a week, then in again, 
out again. I give ‘em a thousand 
lire and tell ‘em to go get a shave 
and a bath and a meal. But if 
there’re five hundred of ’em in Italy, 
four hundred come to me. I’m no 
bank. Sometimes I tell them, “Why 
don’t you clear out of this place?’ 
But where would they go? To their 
home towns? They'd die.” 

I asked him if there were any de- 
portees among the forty-three em- 
ployees in his factory. “I thought 
about it,” he answered. “But then I 
thought, What would the Italian 
authorities say? That I was shovin’ 
dope into the legs of the hospital 
beds? So I decided No.” 

Did he expect to spend the rest 
of his life in Italy? He shrugged. 
“I'm getting older, no more moving 
for me. I got my business here, own 
my own house. . . I'll be stayin’.” 
He picked up the card I had 
brought from Liguori. “That Ralph. 
Is he still talkin’ about goin’ home?” 
I nodded. “What a dream,” he 
mused. “But let ‘em dream.” 
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Complacency, Conformity, 


And a Moskvich in Every Garage 


HANS ROGGER 


RECENT TRIP to the Soviet Union 

with a number of other Ameri- 
can specialists in the field of Russian 
studies gave me an opportunity to 
check at first hand impressions and 
conclusions that I had formed at a 
distance. I found in general that our 
serious students and reporters of the 
Russian scene had given quite an 
accurate picture of society in the So- 
viet Union but that certain revisions 
were necessary. 

These revisions concern a surpris- 
ing degree of official dedication to 
the improvement of the standard of 
living, an artistic and intellectual 
life that seems to have benefited less 
from the recent thaw than might be 
assumed, a wide acceptance of the ré- 
gime’s patterns of thought, and a wide- 
spread admiration for its achieve- 
ments. 

The single strongest impression of 
my month’s stay in Russia is of an 
extraordinary degree of preoccupa- 
tion with the search for possessions. 
This preoccupation does not derive 
primarily from want or privation 
but from a gradual improvement in 
the standard of living, where each 
new plateau creates new appetites, 
from the existence of a substantial 
number of well-to-do who feel en- 
titled to rewards for their loyalty and 
want to create a distinct style of life, 
from a general demand for color and 
variety, and from a conscious gov- 
ernmental policy that stresses appli- 
ances at the expense of nonmaterial 
values. 

From the first walk I took upon 
arrival in Leningrad, I was made to 
realize the important place certain 
consumer goods occupy in the So- 
viet citizen’s scale of values. I was 
accosted almost immediately by two 
boys of about eighteen or twenty 
who had taken a quick but care- 
ful inventory of my attire and who 
were themselves conspicuous for their 
western style of dress. They were 
students, they told me, one of liter- 
ature and the other of electronics. It 


soon became clear that we hadn’t 
much to say to each other, for where 
I wanted to trade ideas they wanted 
to trade shirts and shoes. However 
disappointing we must have been to 
each other, they gave me my first 
glimpse into the mentality of a post- 
revolutionary generation for whom 
the struggles and enthusiasms of the 
heroic period of Soviet history are 
but textbook memories. These are 
the children of parents who have ar- 
rived (the father of one was a profes- 
sor, the other a civil servant) and who 
now seek to distinguish themselves 
from the surrounding drabness by a 
superficial westernism in dress and 
manners. In this context a well-made 
pair of shoes or a well-fitting suit is 
more than an item of apparel; it has 
become a claim to distinction and to 
prestige. 

Another time, a student who had 
approached me for purposes of “bizi- 
ness” pointed to a group of workers 
singing tipsily in the streets, and 
remarked, indicating their shape- 
less trousers, their peasant faces, 
and their alcoholic boisterousness, 
“There’s Russian culture for you.” 
I met this attitude again when talk- 
ing with a boy in Kiev, who was dis- 
tressed that a shirt of decent cut was 
hard to come by, though he admitted 
that the supply of clothing was ade- 
quate. He also professed shame at 
having a foreigner see the old-fash- 
ioned provincial décor of my hotel 
and the sad trio who tried nightly to 
impart an air of glamour to the hotel 
dining room. “No Elvis, no rock 'n’ 
roll,” he said, and was surprised that 
I found this omission an attractive 
feature of Russian life. 


HE INFATUATION with the material 

aspects of western life is part of 
the craving for commodities that 
exists in all sectors of the popula- 
tion. Far from alienating the average 
citizen from his society, this craving 
is used to tie him to it by the bonds 
of interest and the anticipation of 
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rewards. Russia’s rulers, in spite of a 
continued insistence on the primacy 
of heavy industry, have probably 
done more than their predecessors 
did to satisfy and stimulate consumer 
wants. 

The most extraordinary publica- 
tion I saw in Moscow was a magazine, 
sold at newsstands, devoted entirely 
to descriptions of new gadgets, fur- 
nishings, and appliances made in 
Russia and abroad—a Sears Roebuck 
catalogue without order blank. There 
was no indication where these things 
could be bought or of their price— 
surely the strangest form of advertis- 
ing east of Madison Avenue, though 
perhaps not too different in purpose. 
Durable consumer goods are still 
few, expensive, and of inferior qual- 
ity. But as possible and even prob- 
able rewards for hard work and duti- 
ful conformity, there is a surprising 
variety of things on the shelves and 
in the windows of the big depart- 
ment stores. 


The Moskvich in Their Future 


A young deckhand and his wife, a 
dishwasher on the river boat I 
traveled on, told me proudly that 
they were saving to buy a car—a 
revolutionary fact when one real- 
izes that a decent pair of shoes 
still costs a secretary's monthly sal- 
ary. It is of secondary importance 
whether the young couple will get 
their car; what is significant for the 
system is their sober. saving and the 
Moskvich car in their future. 

The new Moscow department 
store for children, recently opened by 
Khrushchev and Bulganin, was meant 
as a demonstration of their interest 
in the well-being of the people. It is 
clearly a show window for the rest 
of the country, and even if the bi- 
cycles and radios and chemistry sets 
are in short supply or out of reach of 
many, they are tangibly there—at 
prices not so outrageous as to dis- 
courage the possibility of ever acquir- 
ing them. Fashion shows and electric 
razors, stockings and underwear from 
East Germany, all are designed to 
satisfy and to stimulate further the 
craving for commodities. But most 
important, perhaps, they are intended 
to direct attention and energy away 
from political and ideological con- 
cerns. The hope is that the man with 
the Moskvich in his future will en- 
danger neither his car nor his future 
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by acts of indiscipline or indiscre- 
tion. 

In addition to the materialism of 
personal possession, there is what 
might be called a public materialism 
contributing to the neglect of other 
values. Frequently I was struck by 
the inordinate pride of ordinary citi- 
zens, even those who had suffered 
bitterly at the hands of the régime, 
in what are surely the cheapest sym- 
bols of success for any authoritarian 
state: monumental buildings and 
stadiums, subways and jet planes. 
An elderly doctor whose brother-in- 
law was shot during the purges and 
who had himself experienced exile 
and persecution was enthusiastically 
proud about the completion of the 
Volga-Don Canal, and a young lin- 
guist who complained bitterly about 


the intellectual blinkers imposed by 
the state was confident that his home 
town, Stalingrad, would soon have a 
telescope bigger than Mount Wil- 
son's. 

I had to admit repeatedly that we 
did not have such luxurious subways 
as Moscow’s or Leningrad’s, or such 
phenomenal palaces of culture or 
such jet planes. More than once this 
was taken as evidence that the United 
States was not so rich and powerful 
after all. On one occasion I did suc- 
ceed in’ making the point that the 
money and resources that had been 
spent on beautifying the subways 
could have been assigned more rea- 
sonably to workers’ dwellings, but I 
don’t think I made much of an im- 
pression when I said to a proud Len- 
ingrader that the only subway that 
could compare in beauty with his 
was in Rome, and that it had been 
built during Mussolini’s dictatorial 
régime. 

The technological dynamism of the 


régime still finds many admirers and 
accounts for the profound impression 
the Soviet Union leaves on many vis- 
itors. That the human costs come 
high is too easily forgotten in the face 
of tangible results. 


Cars, Culture, and a Contradiction 


The egalitarianism of appearance and 
conduct in many areas of Soviet life 
belies extreme differences in incomes 
and style of living. This egalitarian. 
ism, more apparent than real, stems 
only in part from the general impres- 
sion of drabness. It is the one revo- 
lutionary heritage few dare flout 
openly, and it is reinforced by a gen- 
eral puritanism of manners and mor- 
als that can make life very difficult. 
The wife of a leading intellectual, a 
woman of rare charm and taste who 
acted as guide for one of my friends, 
told us she didn’t dress as stylishly as 
she could for fear of inviting criti- 
cism. For anyone in an exposed posi- 
tion it is advisable to maintain the 
fiction of a classless society, and the 
government repeatedly calls to pub- 
lic account those who set themselves 
too visibly apart from the mass. 

There is a contradiction here be- 
tween the general yearning for more 
style and color in the daily life of 
the people—a yearning to which the 
government has made concessions 
by showing foreign fashions and 
producing two-tone cars—and the de- 
mands of doctrinaire socialism. In- 
evitably this contradiction creates 
psychological strains and anxieties 
that make the sensitive Soviet citizen 
a complex creature indeed. 

The absence of a leading class, 
recognized as such, creates a host of 
minor irritations and frictions that 
complicate many human contacts 
and transactions. Probably this is the 
reason behind the government’s cam- 
paign for politeness and the exten- 
sive use of the word “culture” as a 
designation for all that is thought 
gracious and well-mannered. 

It is a sign of culture to check one’s 
hat and coat on entering a restau- 
rant, though it is all right to eat in 
your shirt sleeves or to parade in 
your pajamas on the platform of a 
railroad station. Jt is hard to distin- 
guish between what is cultured and 
what is not, especially when the 
word appears on a poster on the side 
of a ship exhorting the crew to raise 
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higher “the culture of passenger 
grvice” in honor of the anniversary 
of the revolution. 

In such a variety of contexts, the 
yord implies approval of all the 
fussy formalism of a defunct middle 
dass and disdain for anything that 
mells of the Russian village. The 
false gentility of Russian “culture” 
in this limited sense of the word is 
one of the most depressing aspects 
of Soviet life. Every traveler has re- 
marked on the oppressively Vic- 
trian décor of most public places 
from hotels to airports, the presence 
everywhere of red plush, and the al- 
most total absence of functional 
architecture. 


| REMNANTSs of the last century 
survive also in human relations 
and have led quite a few Russians 
who think themselves “cultured” to 
lok with contempt on their less 
genteel fellow citizens. On more 
than one occasion guides or casual 
acquaintances would try to steer me 
away from a sight—such as a group 
of children asking for souvenir coins 
fom abroad or a group of gaping 
peasants in from the country—which 
they considered shameful for the 
new Russia but which for me consti- 
tuted a large measure of its real 
favor. 

For example, the prohibition against 
aking photographs from shipboard 
was explained for me by a young 
electrician, himself the son of peas- 
ats, by the perversity of foreigners 
who would photograph a peasant 
womani bathing naked in the stream 
aid then publish the photo abroad 
a evidence of Russia’s lack of cul- 
ture. Compared with what they were 
thirty years ago, Russian bathing 
beaches are very proper places to- 
day. 

The general acceptance of an 
ideological egalitarianism in conflict 
with the demands of “culture” 
auses minor but frequent outbursts 
between the guardians of the new 
gentility (doormen, waiters, con- 
ductors, and service personnel in 
general) and members of the public 
who flout its rather uncertain stand- 
ards of behavior. Each time a waiter 
waved a Russian away from my table 
he did so, I am convinced, more 
from a sense of the fitness of things— 
it would be offensive for the foreign 
taveler to have to share his table— 
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than from any fear of political infec- 
tion. 

Another aspect of this surface 
egalitarianism and the attendant un- 
certainties of social classification is 
the widespread wearing of orders, 
decorations, ribbons, and lapel but- 
tons of various kinds as symbols of 
distinction in an otherwise uniform 
scene. Besides the military decora- 
tions (which many veterans wear on 
their civilian suits), there are orders 
for heroes of labor and for outstand- 
ing workers in education, badges for 
partisans of peace and for mem- 
bers of youth organizations. Even 
towns, theaters, and subways can 
be honored in this way; for ex- 
ample, the “Moscow Park of Culture 
and Rest, Name of Gorki, Order of 
Lenin” and the “hero towns” Odessa 
and Stalingrad. 


Fixed Ideas and True Doctrine 


In addition to an understandable 
love of country and a pride in its 
achievements, there was among most 
of the people I talked to an ac- 
ceptance of the basic assumptions 
on which state and society rest. 
An unwillingness to challenge 
these, even though official pol- 
icy may be criticized in certain 
aspects of its execution, is abetted by 
the inability to make comparisons 
with other systems as well as an 
astounding ignorance of certain fea- 
tures of their own. Everyone was 
appalled to find out the high taxes 
Americans pay but unaware of the 
fact that the vast proportion of the 
state’s revenue in the Soviet Union 
comes from a concealed sales tax. 
The much-decorated army captain 
who asked me on the train going to 
Odessa why our newspapers con- 
stantly slandered the Soviet Union 
had, of course, never read one, but 
he was absolutely convinced that 
foreign papers could be freely 
obtained at any newsstand. I tried to 
point out to him that there are 
good newspapers and bad newspa- 
pers in the West, serious ones and 
not so serious ones, and that there 
is no single official opinion about the 
Soviet Union. 

I often found the conviction that 
there is only one possible answer to 
the central problems of society. 
Apart from constituting an element 
of the system’s strength, this convic- 
tion is one of the major difficulties 


besetting every conversation with 
Soviet citizens. Such thinking in 
fixed categories yields only reluctant- 
ly to the challenge of reality. 


I REMEMBER with particular vivid- 
ness a long conversation with a 
provincial schoolteacher, Our talk 
ranged over a wide variety of topics 
from literature to economics, and in 
spite of his limitations of outlook 
and information (nothing I said 
could disabuse. him of the notion 
that Howard Fast was our most im- 
portant contemporary novelist) , our 
exchanges were lively and cordial. 
Our greatest difficulty in communi- 
cating with one another was his in- 
sistence on pigeonholing me and my 
views in categories that had a prede- 
termined meaning and made it un- 
necessary for him to examine my 
points on their merit. He spoke 
proudly of the achievement of social- 
ism in his country, the collective 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion, and contrasted it with the situ- 
ation in the United States. Did I not 
think it wrong that one man should 
own all—here he pointed vaguely to 
factories and ships and houses—and 
the many nothing? I replied that his 
was a somewhat dated view of capi- 
talism and that, moreover, many of 
us believed in the public ownership 
of certain branches of the economy, 
but not as a dogma to be imposed by 
force. There was a smile of recogni- 
tion on his face. “What, then, is your 
position?” I hesitated to label myself, 
but said that I could perhaps be 
called a social democrat. All became 
clear. “Ah,” he said, “like Bernstein 
and Kautsky.” 

I felt myself suddenly reduced in 
his eyes to the advocate of positions 
which he knew from his texts to be 
falsifications of the true doctrine, 
or at best delusions. But the matter 
did not rest there; the noose of 
definition was drawn still tighter. 
Who was my father? he asked. Had 
I any capital of my own? My an- 
swers made things entirely clear for 
him and showed him, I suppose, 
how little significance to attach to 
my views. I was a member of the 
intelligentsia, not clearly allied ei- 
ther by heritage or interest to the 
capitalist class and therefore capa- 
ble of a reformist brand of socialism, 
but no more. Neither I nor the capi- 
talist West had yet fought through 
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to the only and final answer. I told 
him that for my part I would like 
to stumble along for a while ex- 
perimenting with partial answers. 


Beer and Cognac at Breakfast 


The schoolteacher is not fully rep- 
resentative of the range of opin- 
ion to be found in the Soviet 
Union. There is a relatively sophis- 
ticated intellectual elite that has 
access to information not available 
to the average citizen. But my ex- 
perience with the teacher was re- 
peated so often that I came away 
with a sense of depression about 
what I can only call the semi-liter- 
acy of many educated Russians. 

A political economist from Mon- 
golia who was in Leningrad to de- 
fend his doctoral dissertation, and 
insisted that I join him in his break- 
fast of beer and cognac, was as 
convinced as the schoolteacher that 
only in Soviet society had the prob- 
lems of class and race, production 
and distribution been solved. He 
was so proud that he, the son of 
a shepherd, had attained the aca- 
demic heights that I am afraid I de- 
flated him somewhat when I told 
him that my father had not been a 
capitalist, that many Americans 
studied on scholarships, and that, in 
fact, we had such things as state uni- 
versities. On the color question, to 
which he was particularly sensitive, 
he was convinced that it was totally 
impossible for “subject national- 
ities” to study in American univer- 
sities. When, to cite just one more 
example, I conceded the validity of 
certain criticisms of the United 
States, I was taken to be a Commu- 
nist, and I did not find it easy to 
explain that even as a non-Commu- 
nist I need not embrace uncritically 
every feature of American life. 

I was given an incomparable in- 
sight into the process that produces 
such certainties and limitations when 
I spent a day in the history fac- 
ulty of Moscow University. I attended 
six or seven oral examinations of 
students who had completed three 
to four years of work and would 
eventually go on to teaching in the 
secondary schools. These particular 
examinations were on the history of 
the U.S.S.R. The totally sche- 
matic nature of the questions and 
answers, along with the crudely ten- 
dentious way in which many of the 
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problems were posed, was unex- 
pected at this level of the educa- 
tional process. As candidate after 
candidate stepped before the exam- 
ining commission, the same frame- 
work of doctrine would be used for 
the presentation of a wide variety 
of facts, all pointing to one end— 
the culmination of the historical 
process in the creation of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

This is by no means all that Rus- 
sian universities do or are capable 
of doing. Among the three or four 
graduates of the faculty of history 
who each year are allowed to go 
on to advanced scholarly work, there 
must be some who will eventually 
do their own thinking, perhaps in 
the safety of the academician’s study 
or the comfort of a _ colleague’s 
friendship. But their thoughts will 
find little echo elsewhere without a 
larger measure of tolerance for new 
and unorthodox ideas. Artists and 
intellectuals who before, Hungary 
enjoyed a brief and qualified freedom 
have little change now of seeing 
their work accepted by the public. 


7 APPEARED, when I was in Russia, 


that in spite of some softening 
of the Stalinist rigor in the arts, 
nothing easily accessible to the pub- 
lic could lay claim to being a de- 
parture in form or content. The 
theater (with some exceptions), the 
cinema, opera, ballet, and music re- 
peat with tiresome regularity the 
tried, the true, and the safe. The 
eternal folk motifs in music, the 
endless repetition of classical favor- 
ites in the ballet, the soporific success 
stories of the movies—which are con- 
sidered daring because they may con- 
tain criticism of an _ entrenched 
bureaucracy—are meager fare for 
discriminating tastes. As a conse- 
quence, both audiences and perform- 
ers concentrate too much on purely 
technical excellence. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in the ballet, which 
is probably the most popular art 
form in the Soviet Union. The 
crowds who turn out to watch and 
cheer their favorite stars and compa- 
nies are much like our baseball 


crowds in their fierce partisanship, . 


their talk of the fine points, and their 
appreciation of athletic prowess— 
though often what there is of dance 
in a ballet will be overwhelmed by 
masses of scenery, a brashness in the 


music, the richness of the costuming, 
and the broadness of the pantomime. 

There are, it is true, instances of 
a departure from too narrow a defi. 
nition of orthodoxy. In Moscow two 
plays by famous and talented So. 
viet writers were being performed 
after a twenty-year absence from the 
stage. Both of them—Mayakovski’s 
Bedbug and Kataev’s Squaring of 
the Circle—delighted audiences by 
their satire of a too zealous read- 
ing of official doctrine. Although 
there are new themes in literature 
and new authors, of whom Dudint- 
sev is the most famous, one does 
not often hear their names men- 
tioned or see their works in the 
bookshops. What effect the recent 
condemnation of a group of young 
writers for “serious ideological er- 
ror” will have on future experi- 
mentation is not hard to foresee. 
Similarly, a number of historians 
connected with the magazine Prob. 
lems of History were severely repri- 
manded in June for their “mis 
guided” attempts at objectivity. 
These incidents demonstrate the very 
real limitations under which any 
“new spirit” must operate. Whether 
these restrictions will last and make 
impossible the further growth of ar- 
tistic and intellectual independence 
is to raise the fundamental ques- 
tion of the future course of Soviet 
society. 


A’ PRESENT, then, the Soviet citi- 
zen is preoccupied to a degree 
which supposedly is typical only in 
the United States with the craving 
for commodities, committed to the 
premises on which the state rests, 
not aware or not interested in al- 
ternatives to the situation, and in- 
creasingly reconciled to it by the 
passage of time, the inability to 
compare, and the expectation of 
concrete rewards. The poverty of 
intellectual and artistic life may be 
a concomitant of the concern with 
possessions, fostered by the state to 
rob a potential opposition of im 
fluence among the masses—a policy 
that has had a fair degree of suc- 
cess. There may be more profound 
signs of disaffection than I was 
aware of, but they are not likely to 
come to the surface unless the struc 
ture of the state is again shaken 4 
severely as it was at the death of 
Stalin. 
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have an ordinary soap-flakes com- 
mercial during the usual program 
break. Instead of using up air time 
to repeat it during another break, 
the subliminal projector could take 
one frame of this commercial—say 
of the box with the name on it— 
and flash it invisibly throughout the 
program. This would be “remem- 
ber-type” advertising. The viewer 
would not be conscious of these 
applications during the entertain- 
ment: They would reach him under 
his conscious layer, creating a pre- 
disposition toward the product. 

One woman said: “You say here 
that the commercial use of this proc- 
ess may require a ‘built-in assurance 
of proper usage.’ How do you plan 
to guarantee this proper usage?” 

They hadn’t got that far yet, said 
the inventor. Obviously there would 
have to be some sort of control 
so that it would not be used for 
the wrong purposes. The implica- 
tion throughout was that if the 
process were confined merely to 
commercial advertising, there was 
no rape of the mind. Vicary kept 
tepeating that it affected only the 
“willing.” Nothing could be im- 
posed upon the resistant or the in- 
different. 

“How do you know?” shouted a 
man. “How can you tell from a 
six-week tryout?” 

“You told us what to expect in 
this one,” said a reporter, “and 
showed us the message. How about 
putting the film on again with the 
correct—that is, invisible—applica- 
tions of another message, and then 
see if we know what it was?” 

Vicary regretted. “I’m afraid we 
aren’t set up for that today. But all 
the tests have proved conclusively 
that the process works.” 

“This is for real,” he said again; 
and then, a little later, “The sub- 
liminal is with us all the time.” 

After some more questioning the 
newsmen straggled out, most of them 
for a stiff and early drink. 


[ WAS SOME TIME before the feel- 
ings of unease and depression 
were dissipated, to be replaced— 
perhaps foolishly—by the thought 
that we might ultimately become as 
bored by invisible sales messages as 
we are by visible ones. Subliminal 
projections could, in other words, 
subliminally cancel each other out. 
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Mais Ce N’est Plus 


La France 


MADELEINE CHAPSAL 


7. you like it or not, Amer- 
ica is everywhere in France to- 
day. You discover it in a hundred 
details, habits, and attitudes that 
have become so natural to the French 
that you have to look twice before 
you say, “But this is not French at 
all, this is American.” America has 
invaded the very domains France 
has always considered peculiarly its 
own: cooking, for instance, fashion, 
literature, and even love. 


 keggrere COOKING is essentially home 
cooking. It presupposes a battal- 
ion of women—wife, cook, maids— 
with nothing to do but plan meals 
and watch over the stove. Cooking 
is now becoming as obsolete as hand 
embroidery. 

A well-planned lunch should take 
into account last night’s dinner; it 
should be made up of a succession of 
courses selected after mature consid- 
eration and half a day at the market. 


A well-cooked meal requires a stove 
burning all day, on which compli- 
cated dishes slowly simmer and, at 
the last moment, are brought to com- 
pletion. Frenchwomen no_ longer 
have the time. 

American cooking has replaced all 
this. For two reasons: It is healthier 
—French cooking makes you fat—and 
it is easier. 

Paris today is filled with snack 
bars and cafeterias that provide sim- 
ple and cheap meals: ketchup- 
splashed hamburgers, milk and ice 
cream. The old Parisian—there are 
still some of them around—does not 
like these sanitary ultramodern food 
factories; he wants more than a cup 
of coffee and a sandwich, and he 
misses the little restaurant you had 
to be told about before you could 
find it hidden in some back alley. 

Fewer and fewer Parisians com- 
plain. Nature is merciful. The art 
of enjoying good cooking is vanish- 
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ing along with good meals. When 
you are in a hurry, when meals cost 
too much, when you are eating in a 
crowded and noisy restaurant with a 
noisy street outside, your taste is 
dulled, your palate no longer recog- 
nizes the dash of liqueur, the trace of 
garlic, the blended herbs that make 
the subtlety of a classical French 
dish. If what you eat is healthy and 
inexpensive, you do not ask for any- 
thing more. 

The French eat to live and no 
longer live to eat. The stomach must 
be satisfied, but how things taste no 
longer matters. In the old days when 
one wanted to praise a dish one said, 
“It’s good.” Today the advertise- 
ments say, “It’s good for you.” 


5 ee INIMITABLE elegance of the 
woman of Paris is no longer in- 
imitable. In New York, Buenos Aires, 
Rome, or London, women can buy 
Paris styles ready-made. In Paris too. 
Only ten years ago the ready-made 
dress hardly existed in France. When 
a dress did not look right, you said 
it looked as if it came out of a de- 
partment store. But now, French de- 
partment stores dress the most par- 
ticular women. Young girls from the 
provinces, enlightened by fashion 
magazines, affect the latest in hair- 
dos, cosmetics, and dresses. The only 
drawback is that all the women look 
alike. 


Le Strip Tease 


“L’amour, l'amour!” Foreigners tra- 
ditionally credit the French with a 
certain elegant, cheerful, and gen- 
erally eager attitude toward love— 
but that attitude, too, is changing. 
To French youth now—Francoise 
Sagan is an example—love is more 
grief than joy. 

As for plain bawdiness, frank rib- 
aldry, they too are vanishing with 
the coming of the strip-tease era. 
How the French used to laugh when 
they first heard about American bur- 
lesque! How puritan, how inhibited 
could these poor Americans be to 
pay good money to watch a girl un- 
dress whom they would not even 
touch? 

The first strip-tease establish- 
ments that opened in Paris after the 
war were considered exotic curiosi- 
ties. It is very convenient, people 
said; we cannot go to the United 
States, but this is what we would see 
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if we went. In those days the Crazy 
Horse Saloon with its barmen dressed 
up as cowboys was simply a take-off 
on the American strip tease. People 
went there to laugh. Today they still 
go there but they do not laugh so 
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much. They go there, in greater 
numbers than ever before, to watch 
girls who are expert and handsome, 
and they want the best seats. 

The Crazy Horse is now the so- 
phisticated outpost of the strip-tease 
invasion of France. From that top 
level, strip tease descends through 
night clubs, bars, theaters, down, 
down, down to the Moulin Rouge, 
where on Saturday nights you can 
watch what must surely be the ulti- 
mate: the work of amateurs. Once a 
week any girl who wants to compete 
for a prize of fifty thousand francs put 
up by the audience can go out on 
the stage and piece by piece unveil 
her charms, every one of them. 

After an evening at the Moulin 
Rouge it must be admitted that the 
professional strip-tease stars—Dodo 
of Hamburg, Irma Takitoff—have a 
right to claim that their technique 
is art. They are undeniably right. 
It takes an artist to undress a femi- 
nine body, however faultless, with- 
out falling into the sordid. 


a with the sudden vogue 
of the strip tease, French moral- 
ists and educators understandably 
enough weep and wail. Why the 
strip tease also reduces the immoral- 
ists to despair is not so immediately 


apparent. But their argument is un. 
answerable. The vulgarizing of all 
that is most intimate in the approach 
to love ruins the game. From the 
turn of the century until recently, 
all the details of seduction in 
French writing were founded on 
the lover’s pleasure in the intimate 
process of undressing his mistress—a 
pleasure the greater in proportion 
to the lady’s modesty. The strip 
tease ruins all this. 

One glance at men and women 
coming out of the Moulin Rouge 
proves that the immoralists are 
right: These people look dazed and 
mournful; they have been deprived 
of something; worse, they have been 
humiliated. They have witnessed the 
parody of love’s ritual and they go 
home with their faith in love de. 
stroyed. 

Why, then, do the moralists com- 
plain about a spectacle that has such 
a depressing effect? They do so, of 
course, because religious people are 
as anxious as the irreligious and the 
voluptuaries to protect the human 
heart from any loss of passion. For 
it is passion, directed toward human 
beings or toward God—according to 
one’s aim—that makes free, creative 
men and women. Chastity means 
nothing whatever if it is based on 
impotence. 

The strip tease pretends to arouse 
desire; what it actually does, by a 
ruse, is to extinguish desire. 


L’Art pour L’ Argent 


French publishing is also becoming 
Americanized. In the old days pub~ 
lishing dealt with literature. Litera- 
ture was the word, and whereas the 
Word of God was meant for all hu 
man beings, the written word—the 
poet’s, the novelist’s, the historian’s, 
and the critic’s—was not concerned 
with the public and with numbers 
at all. When a publisher found him 
self compelled to discuss with an 
author such coarse matters as silt 
of printing and price, he used to be 
damned as a low tradesman, and fa 
mous authors eloquently denounced 
him. 

But today the American notion of 
the best-seller has transformed 
French publishing. The best-seller 
has become the base on which rests 
the present and future of any pub 
lishing house. Without best-sellers 
a firm would have to shut down, 
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they alone make possible an occa- 
sional generous experiment. 

Where does one find best-sellers? 
The answer is, anywhere. A man 
dimbs a mountain, a girl loses her 
virginity, a doctor works in a hos- 
pital, a minister discovers a recipe 
for happiness—and what they write 
down, with or without talent, can 
quite possibly be a best-seller. 

When money replaces the notion 
of quality in any business—publish- 
ing or watchmaking—judgment of 
values is inevitably affected. When 
a publisher’s existence is at stake, 
it is very difficult to persuade him 
that a book which sells five hundred 
thousand copies is not five hundred 
times better than one which sells 
one thousand. 

Nor is it easy to persuade the 
critic. No matter how literary his 
values may be, he is influenced by 
the vaguely Marxist idea that if 
great masses of people endorse a 
book, that book must contain a 
truth corresponding to the public’s 
need. 

Even the author is swept along 
by the current. He begins to judge 
his own work by what the public 
thinks of it; he works at his own 
publicity, happily going on TV, de- 
lightedly talking on the radio. He 
enters his book for one of the vari- 
ous literary prizes. He will try for 
the best of them first, the Gon- 
court; and he will have had the Gon- 
court in mind while writing—so and 
so on the jury likes dirt; so and 
so doesn’t; so and so wants a story 
to have pace. It is not unusual to 
hear a writer say that he is writing 
a best-seller. He means what he says, 
although he will pretend to be jok- 
ing. In the old days he would have 
said, in all earnestness, “I am writ- 
ing a masterpiece.” 


= Paris dailies and the illus- 


trated magazines are trying 
their best to live up to their con- 
ception of the American press. They 
employ innumerable reporters, use 
innumerable photographs, spend a 
great deal of money, and worship 
tight deadlines. All this excitement 
boils down to this: They put the 
premium on the “facts” and the 
Scoop. 
Traditionally, French journalism 
has always been devoted to opinions 
and ideas. It was more important 
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to know what a man of letters who 
had never left his desk in the Rue 
de l'Université thought about poli- 
tics in the Far East than to have an 
eyewitness account from China writ- 
ten by some youngster calling him- 
self a reporter. 

All this is changing. It has become 
impossible to sell an article unless 
it appears to be full of facts. Every 
article must start out with a con- 
crete detail: “On Thursday, Septem- 
ber 16, at 11 a.m., Marietta Bella, 
sixteen, blonde, blue eyes, was rid- 
ing her bicycle. . one tire was low 

. at the intersection of Ty 
doesn’t matter what comes after; 
you start everything as if it were a 
Missing Persons police call. 

Of course, a change toward a 
somewhat more scientific approach 
could only benefit French journal- 
ism, which had gone too far to- 
ward guesswork and impressionism. 
Unhappily, however, the new de- 
velopment has its drawbacks: Any- 
body can rattle off “facts” on his 
typewriter, and in France “facts” are 
not checked. Five or six people in- 
volved in the story may object to 
its inaccuracy, but half a million 
readers won't care. Once a “fact” is 
provided, the French writer no long- 
er bothers about what it may mean, 
or even whether it means anything 
at all. He draws no conclusions. 
Even the contradictory is permissi- 
ble, since the “fact” implies reality, 
and in what is real there are many 
contradictions. 

Another rule French journalism 
has taken from its image of Ameri- 


can practice is that of the lead. The 
lead must attract attention. To do 
so, it must present a “fact”—a bloody 
or irritating or unbelievable or 
shocking or ridiculous fact. A jour- 
nalist looking for a good lead for 
a weak story can be a remarkable 
poet. 

In America a fact has to be ob- 
served or documented, and this re- 


spect for accuracy holds the Ameri- 
can press in line. But the Frenchman 
is not a realist; he cares little about 
accuracy even when he accepts the 
fashion of factualism. His first in- 
clination is to alter facts, and his sec- 
ond is never to believe them anyway. 
That is why French newspapers 
have never had so little influence as 
they have today. 


Cauchemar 


It amounts to this: The Frenchman 
sees all his traditions falling apart. 
He sees them being superseded by 
other traditions that do not suit 
him, created for and by people who 
have not his tastes. 

He has accepted cafeteria meals, 
ready-made fashions, best-sellers, and 
facts unaccompanied by ideas. But 
there are two ‘realms in which he 
stands firm against American influ- 
ence: psychoanalysis and automo- 
biles. He rather thinks psychoanaly- 
sis stands for timidity, and the very 
idea of “adjustment” offends him. 
The Frenchman does not want to 
adapt himself to anyone or any- 
thing; proud of his individual char- 
acteristics, no matter how odious 
they may be to others, he is con- 
vinced that if there must be adapta- 
tion it is up to the rest of the world 
to adapt itself to him. 

As for automobiles, the bigger 
the American wants them to be, the 
smaller the Frenchman likes them. 
And this quite apart from economic 
necessities. 

A whole nation has a single 
goal: to get into a little car and 
drive off for the holidays to some 
quiet little corner in the country. 
The French still maintain a predi- 
lection for the adjective “little.” 
The vacation period is an obses- 
sion, a madness. The French rush 
off on their paid vacations as if the 
holidays justified all the rest of their 
existence. They forget about saving; 
they dismiss their worries. From 
July 15 to September 15, all France 
relaxes in three-week shifts in the 
country and on the beaches. 

Then the French rest. Perhaps 
they dream. Perhaps their dreams 
are troubled. Do they see a future 
that they will make for themselves to 
man’s measure? Or do they dream un- 
easily of a future of empty mechan- 
ical progress, the imitation of an 
alien society? 
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Pop Goes 
The ‘Enargia’ 


ROGER MAREN 


HEN I first met him, a little over 

a year ago, the gifted young 
pianist, arranger, and composer 
Johnny Eaton was in the Princeton 
library at work on a paper dealing 
with certain similarities between the 
music of southern India, Bach, and 
Ella Fitzgerald. The paper had to be 
submitted within a few days as part 
of the work of his junior year in 
college, and Eaton could spare only 
a few minutes to discuss one of 
his other projects: the LP “College 
Jazz: Modern—Johnny Eaton and his 
Princetonians” (Columbia CL 737) . 
The record, released only a few 
weeks before, had already received 
high praise from most of the jazz 
critics, and it seemed to me an ex- 
cellent piece of work in its genre. 
On the other hand I had never been 
much impressed by that genre—the 
kind of music that relies heavily on 
techniques and attitudes acquired 
through “classical” training but 
which retains some elements of jazz: 
improvisation, a swinging beat, and 
the rudimentary harmonic structure 
of standard popular songs. 

I met Eaton again a few weeks 
ago as he was getting together a 
new group of musicians to play with 
him on a concert tour booked for 
the fall. I had already heard his 
second LP, “Far Out, Near In” 
(Columbia CL 996), and my feeling 
hadn’t changed much. I still won- 
dered why a serious musician like 
Eaton chose to work in this style. To 
me it seemed self-defeating. The 
interesting chords, rhythms, poly- 
phonic arrangements, and instru- 
mentations invite the serious atten- 
tion one ordinarily gives to “classical” 
music, but satisfaction on that level 
is almost always denied by the primi- 
tive beat, the looseness of the im- 
provised sections, and the banality 
of the structure. Conversely, the 
primitive drive and intensity of jazz 
is usually inhibited by the more 
refined and intellectual elements. 

If this style had been developed 
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by uneducated and commercially 
minded musicians looking for a new 
gimmick, I could understand it. But 
most of the men involved with the 
style are devoted musicians with 
some training, and their motives are 
not wholly commercial. They seem 
really sold on the idea of developing 
the style into a serious popular art 
form. The idea is worthy, but the 
approach seems unpromising. I told 
Eaton that I didn’t see how it could 
interest serious musicians and au- 
diences or result in anything but an 
unconvincing jazz hiding behind an 
ill-fitting and pretentious mask of 
“culture.” 


— put the question of style 
aside for the moment and just 
talk about jazz,” Eaton began. “I like 
jazz for the beat and swing, of course, 
but I want to emphasize the collec- 
tive improvisation. Jazz is almost the 
only music today—at least in western 
culture—in which men improvise to- 


gether. I play jazz because it allows 
me, as a performer, to create spon- 
taneously. As a composer I find it 
especially valuable because ideas 
keep bubbling up that I can draw 
on for more determined works.” 
“But the problem of the deter- 
mined work is what I’m getting at,” 
I said. “Isn’t the aim of a serious 
composer to determine carefully the 
relationship of all the parts of his 
piece? And aren’t jazz pieces in con- 


flict with this aim when well-knit 
arranged sections are interspersed 
with improvisation?” 

“They don’t have to be. You make 
serious music when the ideas are 
expressed coherently and interesting. 
ly. The relationships have to be sig- 
nificant and logical. You can do this 
in jazz. In our last record I took a 
solo on ‘Summertime’ that amazes 
me because it seems so well put to- 
gether, and it was completely spon- 
taneous. Improvisation doesn’t nec- 
essarily have to be less rich, less 
subtle, or less coherent than com- 
posed music.” 


The Jazz Weltanschauung 


Mention of richness and subtlety 
brought the conversation around to 
the subject of popular tunes. I asked 
Eaton why he used them as a basis 
for almost all his jazz work. 
“What else are you going to use?” 
he asked. “Popular music is the tak- 
ing-off point of jazz. That's all most 
jazz men can improvise on. That 
happens to be the situation at pres 
ent. And what’s wrong with a good 
popular song? It may contradict cer- 
tain criteria of musical interest— 
there’s no development and _ there 
must be a simple, easily perceived 
chord structure—but this doesn't 
have to conflict with our definition 
of seriousness. I’m not saying that I 


will want to work with pop tunes all 
my life. I would like to build toward 
something more complex. But I 
don’t want to lose the jazz Weltar 
schauung, and I would if I got too 
complex. Few groups can handle 
very complex material. They 
wouldn’t be able to improvise fluent 
ly. If we go beyond our present level, 
we'll have to do it gradually.” 
This surprised me, since much of 
Johnny's music sounds as though he 
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Now-the greatest minds and ideas of thirty centuries-— 


yours for more successful living today 


the publishers of ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA in collaboration with the UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


present... 


genious new literary invention magically opens for you the wisdom 
ad knowledge contained in the Great Books 


Yes, through the development of an 
“genious new literary tool—called the 
OPICON—the GREAT BOOKS, those 
reat master-pieces of literature you’ve 
ays wanted to read—can be read easily. 


No longer is it necessary to deprive your- 
if of the benefits and enjoyment the 
@EAT BOOKS bring, on the grounds that 
you sap have the time.” The masterful 
ngs included in these volumes—span- 
ad thirty centuries and the whole rec- 
wd of Western Culture—have been care- 
lly selected by a group of the world’s 
mst eminent scholars. They are now 
magically opened for you by the unique 
OPICON. 


l@ GREAT BOOKS contain 443 works by 
74 authors— Homer, Plato, 
Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
Thomas Aquinas, Machia- 
velli, Shakespeare, Augustine, 
Bacon, Swift, Dostoevsky, 

..to name just a few. 
Chances are, however, that 
no private library or collec- 
tion can boast them all. 
Twelve of them are not 
available in English. 


These works are indispensable 

to the liberal education of a 

free man in the Twentieth 

* Century. To every man they 
Goethe are a challenge to raise him- 
if above the level of the commonplace. 
Khey bring you and your family the wis- 
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WHY “SYNTOPICON” IS CALLED waster (f)) TO GREAT BOOKS 


The two-volume SYNTOPICON is actually a 
revoluti invention developed by the 
editorial paedia Britannica 
a ——— with the University of 

of Dr. Mortimer 
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interpreter” which enables you to read in 
the GREAT BOOKS instead of reading thro 
each volume, while still mastering the 
treasures they contain. The sYNTOPICON 
is an amazing new “literary index” which 
instantly locates, by means of 163,000 refer- 
ences to 3,000 topics, the pages and passages 
in the GREAT BOOKS which express the in- 
sight, the wisdom, and the eloquence of 
civilization’s greatest minds on each topic. 
The syNTOPICON functions like a switch- 
board, connecting your mind with the minds 
of the authors—across space and time—in 
conversation on any one of 3,000 topics. 





dom and culture that have ripened 
and mellowed with the passing cen- 
turies . . . enabling you to speak 
with ease and authority on the wid- 
est variety of subjects. You can 
have at your instant command the 
thoughts of the world’s finest intel- 
lects to aid you in gaining greater 
material success in the business 
world and greater spiritual and 
mental attainment. And now with 
thehelpoftheamazingsyNTOPICON, 
the GREAT BOOKS can be yours, and 
your family’s—not just to own— 


but to live with, profit from, and 
enjoy for a lifetime. Yes, the great- 
est minds and ideas of thirty cen- 
turies can now be yours—for a more 
satisfying life today. 


Handsome brochure offered FREE! 


A costly full-color brochure that tells the 
complete story of the GREAT BOOKS and 
the SYNTOPICON can be yours, free and 
without obligation, if you act now. To 
obtain your copy of this handsome 
booklet, just fill in and mail the coupon 
today. The supply of this costly brochure 
is necessarily limited—so avoid the chance 
of disappointment, mail the coupon now! 





Send NOW for 
4414-100) 40a 


GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD, DEPT. 140-8 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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were loading the pop tunes he uses 
with as much long-hair cargo as 
they could bear. 

“But that’s exactly what I don’t 
do,” he objected with some vehe- 
mence. “I don’t do anything just to 
appear highbrow. Most of my ar- 
rangements are written very spon- 
taneously and very naturally—almost 
improvisation on paper. If there are 
a lot of long-hair elements in them, 
that’s just because they are a part ol 
me. I make no effort to put them in 
the music. When I write or play jazz, 
I just think in jazz.” 


HAD TO ADMIT that Eaton’s music 

sounded much less like cultural 
exhibitionism than the work of some 
groups. Some of the pieces like “I Got 
Plenty of Nuttin’ ” on the second LP 
are, in fact, quite simple. And there 
are some in which the complexities 
are handled skillfully enough to 
be completely unpretentious. (“Just 
Wedging,” also on the second LP, is 
a delightful example.) But in many 
of the pieces there are passages em- 
ploying devices—certain contrapun- 
tal techniques, polytonality, complex 
chords, quotations from Schoenberg 
and Hindemith—that do not seem 
to fit in either with the simple struc- 
ture, the improvisation, or with 
what Eaton told me. Although these 
passages are much less involved than 
one finds in most classical music, 
when they occur in Eaton’s solos and 
arrangements they seem obtrusively 
complex in comparison with what 
other members of the group are play- 
ing. I wondered if perhaps it was 
only the work of his colleagues that 
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made Eaton’s contribution seem, by 
contrast, too long-hair. I asked if the 
men he played with could approach 
jazz as he did—whether or not they 
shared his rather considerable musi- 
cal culture. 

“The men I play with may not 
have had the same training I have,” 
he said, “but they are all wonderful 
natural musicians. The trouble is 
that I haven’t been able to work 
with any one group long enough to 
develop a perfectly integrated style. 
I hope to be able to do this with 
the group on the tour I’m beginning 
this fall. But I want to emphasize 
again my lack of interest in complex- 
ity per se. I want to work with a 
group long enough to develop the 
kind of coherence and integration 
that makes for good, listenable music. 
We have to play music that is seri- 
ous enough to be listened to for 
itself. But we don’t want to advance 
so fast that we lose the improvisation 
and the jazz.” a 


The Mozartian Approach 


I wanted to know if it wasn’t really 
Eaton’s concern for the audience—his 
concern for success—that determined 
this style of simplicity that was 
“serious enough to be listened to.” 
After all, there are a lot of customers 
who want to flirt with seriousness 
and culture but don’t want to make 
much of an exertion of mind or 
spirit. 

“If you are accusing me of not 
being serious and of selling out to 
an audience, you are all wrong,” he 
said. “Our largest audience is the 
record buyers. I haven’t any idea 








what kind of people they are. Anj 
our concert audiences will be quit 
mixed. We try to play music tha 
is good enough to make an appeal 
to all kinds of people—from the sim. 
plest to the most cultivated. Lik 
the music of Verdi, particularly mid. 
dle-period Verdi. This demands ; 
complete absorption in and devotion 
to the object—to the music. In fac, 
the biggest kicks I get out of impro 
vising with jazz men come at thoy 
few moments when everyone is com. 











































pletely involved with the object. | = 
would say that such devotion is the tion 
sine qua non of serious music mak in 
ing, but it doesn’t preclude wanting 
to delight an audience.” . 
This time it was I who offered the P* 
classical example. Mozart opened hi - 
“Paris” Symphony with a flashy run in 
for strings because he knew this blir 
a convention that would delighj - 
Parisian audiences and bring ap the 
plause. But it didn’t prevent him aa 
from writing some of his finest music ei 
in the symphony. a 
“PPVWHAT’s RIGHT,” Eaton said. “I don't vs 
think it would be wrong « 
compare at least our attitude witl “ 
that of Haydn and Mozart. Or you . | 
could say that we are striving for . 
decorous consistency—to use a tem J 
from the Renaissance, when me r ¥ 
knew most what they were talkig Pa 
about in literary and art criticism left 
a decorous consistency, all in prope M 
proportion to the object and tk ie 
means through which it is presented | 
I’m thinking of a word used @ Uni 
; } ; ni 
through the Renaissance—‘Enargu. alier 
It brings in the element of decorou visic 
ness and also a certain light or splet pe 
dor, perfection, fitness, aptness. It’: ps 
very good term to explain what ont bat 
relation to art should be.” film: 
At this exalted point Eaton lel : 
I played the two LPs again whi <i 
our conversation was still fresh i So; 
my mind. I found little light @°P® 
; roll 
splendor in them, but I was strud vl 





by a quality of witty charm @ 
never came out in our convels 
tion. I was also willing now to @ 
cede that this kind of jazz mi 
have possibilities as a serious, the 
light, popular art. The trouble 
these records is that they seem to 
for criticism that is too severé 
them. If they fail, it is because Me 
don’t completely achieve the hi 
aims they set for themselves. 
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A Monarch 
In Exile 


MARVIN FELHEIM 


LONDON 
one CHAPLIN’s new film A 
King in New York, now showing 
here, is the story of an Old World 
monarch, overthrown in a revolu- 
tion, who flees to the New World 
in search of freedom, and who 
carries with him a blueprint for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy to 
present to the arc. He finds, how- 
ever, that the United States is not a 
land of freedom, nor are the bum- 
bling members of the AxEc interested 
in his plans. He discovers instead 
the evils of television, of advertising, 
and of New York’s noise; and he be- 
comes a friend to a small boy, the 
son of former Communists, who is 
persuaded by the authorities to be a 
stool pigeon and tell the names of his 
parents’ fellow travelers. These de- 
pressing discoveries prompt the king 
to leave a beautiful young advertis- 
ing girl (“Oh, that I were twenty 
years younger!” is his mournful 
cliché) and return to Europe. The 
newly brain-washed little boy is also 
left behind in tears. 

Much of the unofficial publicity 
connected with A King in New York 
has emphasized its criticisms of the 
United States: the fingerprinting of 
aliens, the rock-’n’-roll craze, tele- 
vision commercials, the treatment of 
suspected subversives. But most of 
these evils have been much more 
blatantly condemned in American 
films: a small-town librarian’s sus- 
pected subversion in Storm Center, 
TV commercials in Will Success 
Spoil Rock Hunter?, and rock 'n’ 
toll in a dance sequence in the film 
version of Silk Stockings. I did not 
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find A King in New York a satirical 
movie; it was, rather, a sad movie 
with moments, as one would expect 
in a Chaplin film, of wonderful 
humor. 


B” MELANCHOLY prevails. What 
emerges is nostalgia for youth- 
fulness on Mr. Chaplin’s part. The 
king regrets that he cannot really 
keep up with the young lady even 
though in an excess of vanity 
he has his face lifted. But the 
noise and exuberance of the United 
States, the speed of cars and eleva- 
tors, the crowds on the streets— 
these are the things he cannot en- 
dure; they are youth, and Chaplin 
is old. But one can hardly feel sorry 
for him returning, as he presumably 
does, to his queen: Maxine Audley 
is incredibly beautiful and infinite- 
ly more attractive than Dawn Ad- 
dams, the girl in advertising. The 
king’s return to the Old World is 
truly symbolic. Nor is that world 
any Utopia, filled as it is with revo- 
lution and crooks (such as a former 
prime minister) and also, presum- 
ably, indifferent to a king with a 
blueprint for the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. 


Comic Genius and Dramatic Flaws 


Still, there are some hilarious mo- 
ments. The funniest sequence takes 
place at the movies, when “flash” 
previews break upon the rock-’n’-roll 
audience to proclaim the immanent 
maturity of the American film. Chap- 
lin’s miming is still capable of giving 
great joy: His attempt to order 
caviar in a noisy restaurant, his key- 


hole peeping, and his excruciatingly 
funny efforts to extricate his finger 
from the nozzle of a fire hose are 
touches of the old genius. 

But the film contains major disap- 
pointments. First of all, the dialogue 
is frequently absurd (“To part is to 
die a little,” murmurs the cliché-rid- 
den king, and one wonders why he 
persists in reciting Hamlet’s “To be 
or not to be” soliloquy, especially to 
misquote it). Second, there are tech- 
nical flaws: the obvious London 
settings (“stalls” signs in the movie 
house, the “lift’”), and the unattrac- 
tive hotel suite where too many 
phone calls and too many knocks on 
the door remind one of a series of 
vaudeville ‘routines. 


pew there is the sentimentality, 
always an ingredient of a Chaplin 
film, but here uncontrolled. Little 
Michael Chaplin performs with 
some skill,*and yet only with dif- 
ficulty can this ranting little ego- 
maniac be accepted as a real child. 
As for the things he says, he is a 
puppet, a kind of monstrosity. We 
feel sorry when he makes a speech 
about passports and liberty, but we 
are not indignant, only surprised; 
does this kid want to travel? Then 
when he appears hungry and ill- 
clothed in the snow, we feel that 
the whole scene is a fake, an 
intrusion from an old movie. 

Thus serious arguments lose their 
validity. The king deals with the 
boy by giving him presents, and we 
come to feel that that may be the 
only way. The authorities do not 
seem evil, simply untrained in child 
psychology. 

There are flashes of the old 
Charlie Chaplin, of course. But at 
the center is Mr. Chaplin—writer, 
actor, director, producer, composer. 
(One must add that the music is 
superb.) Unhappily he is a sadder 
and an older man; the real punch 
is gone. His dethroned king is an 
ironically apt image. 
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A Sleepless Night 
With the Beat Generation 


GEORGE R. CLAY 


N THE Roap, by Jack Kerouac. Viking. 

$3.95. 
In the apartment Belinda sat drink- 
ing aspirin and Coca-Cola and read- 
ing the weather reports; Hairbreadth 
Harry was in the bathroom taking 
his midnight fix, clutching his old 
Porcellian necktie in his teeth for 
a tourniquet and jabbing with the 
needle into his woesome arm; Pop- 
eye was sprawled out with his girl 
on a stolen bed—the bed had been 
the deathbed of a big man and 
sagged in the middle. Colonel 
Hoople was rolling tea—green tea 
we grew in Medaglia d’Oro cans 
on the fire escape. It was a wonderful 
beat fire escape. It stopped two sto- 
ries above the ground, a symbol of 
the new hung-up generation I was 
slowly joining. 

“Come on,” Belinda said, “let’s 
get out there and dig the stars.” 

“But it’s raining.” It was too. It 
was drizzling and mysterious. I could 
see that it was all going to be one 
big saga of starless mist. But her 
breasts stuck out straight and true, 
and I was so lonely, so sad, so tired, 
so broken, so beat that I decided to 
go out with her anyway. I yanked 
at the window; it was nailed. 

“Use the door,” Belinda said. She 
was a nice little girl, tremendously 
frightened of sex. Hairbreadth Harry 
was peering at us through the bath- 
room mirror, watching this silly 
madness with slitted eyes. 

“What do you want out of life?” I 
asked enigmatically. 

“I don’t know,” Belinda said. She 
yawned. I put my hand over her 
mouth and told her not to yawn. 
I tried to tell her how excited I was 
about life, but she turned away 
wearily. ‘““The window’s nailed,” she 
said. “It doesn’t even lead to the 
fire escape. Let’s use the door.” Boys 
and girls in America have such a 
sad time together. I wanted to tell 
her how I felt; my mind was a riot 
of radiant ideas, but I couldn’t talk 
because Popeye was charging around 
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in his bathrobe making semi-ironical 
speeches and Colonel Hoople was §, 
screaming “Yes! Yes! Yes!” I was afl 
child of the earth trying to decide 
something in the night and having 
all the weight of past centuries bal. 
looning in the dark before me. 
Finally I made up my mind. 

“O.K.,” I said. “We'll use the 
door.” 

“Whither goest thou, America?,” 
Colonel Hoople rasped. 

Just then Belinda slipped and fell 
flat on her face on the grillwork. 
She lay there digging the wet ash 
cans four stories below. Gentle, per. 
ceptive laughter rang from all sides, 
We were mad drunken Americans 
in a mighty land. When I saw the 
lights of Hoboken across the mys 
terious Hudson, I let out a yahoo. 
I had to go. I was itching to go. ff 
I went back to the dirty laundry 
pile to look for my shirt. It was 
there, all tied up, the whole enor- 
mous sadness of a shirt. I dropped 
some pennies on the floor when | 
put my pants on. They were my 
last pennies. All I had left was my 
G.I. check and a few hundred dol- 
lars my aunt had sent me. Every- 
one tittered maniacally; we rolled 
out onto the storied, eager Green 
wich Village streets. 


ge TRIP to the ferry was unevent- 
ful except that Colonel Hooplej 
stole two cars and robbed an ice 
cream parlor. When we reached the 
mysterious Hudson the ferry wasn't 
running any more, but Popeye’ 
father, an old wino who used tom, 
work the boiler, had pinned a note 
on the wheelhouse for us. It said: 
“Life is holy and every moment is 
precious. If nobody’s around, lowe 
a lifeboat.” The note was weather 
beaten, a weatherbeaten-generation 
note on a real gone ferry. 


It was still drizzling and I wat% 


rowing and we were drifting toward 
the ocean. All I wanted to do was 
disappear somewhere and go and 
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fad out what everybody was doing 
jl over America. I had fallen on the 
yat and evil days that come to 
ung guys in their middle twenties. 
| pointed our bow toward the jazz 
mtinent, Belinda began to bail, 
nd finally we made it—Hoboken, 
here the beatest characters in the 
puntry swarm on the sidewalks. 
uke boxes were blowing nothing 
tt blues, bop, and jump. It was 
night to hug your girl and talk 
ind spit and be heavengoing. I let 
wt another yahoo, Popeye said 
ass! Yass!,” and we hit the bars. 
oing through some swinging doors, 
olonel Hoople grabbed my shoul- 
der and rasped, “Whither goest thou, 
America?” He slitted his eyes and 
oked straight at me. “What you 
ping to do with yourself, Pal?” 

‘I don’t know,” I said. “I just 
o along. I dig life.” I felt beat. I 
td nothing to offer anybody but 
ny confusion. No matter. Before I 
uid gloom over it we ran into 
wid, ecstatic Barney Google. He 
ould hardly get a word out, he was 
w excited with life. 

“Let’s cross back over the great 
oried river!,” he moaned, rolling 
his neck in spastic ecstasy. “Let's dig 
he Village!” 

“Yass! Yass! Yass!” 

Back in the rowboat, Belinda 
hailed while we all told the stories 
four lives with true relaxation and 
nowledge, tittering maniacally and 
pbbling Benzedrine tubes. Colonel 
oople sat in the stern with the 
hagavad-Gita in his lap and an 
itgun which he occasionally raised 
)pop benny tubes at passing tugs, 
nd I knew, I knew like mad that 
erything I had ever known and 
ould ever know was One. “Whoo- 
el” I yelled, every bone shuddering 
ith boyish excitement. 


\7E HAD REACHED the storied 
shores of Manhattan and the 
md of the continent. We stole 
nother car and were hitting the 
t Side dives when Belinda re- 
tmbered we had left Hairbreadth 
larry in Hoboken, so back we went, 
moss the great mysterious river. 
When we hove to, there sure 
hough was Hairbreadth leaning his 
mg thin face at us maniacally. I 
ld see that he no longer cared 
bout anything, but he cared about 
thing, in principle: the pit and 
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the prune juice of poor beat life 
itself. We formed a ragged line and 
bent our minds to the goal. Yes, 
zoom! We went mad with sweats 
and insanity, children of the Ameri- 
can bop night. We wandered to- 
ward the main drag again, nego- 
tiating dark mysterious blocks. It 
was a storied night in old gone 
Hoboken. 

“If I could only tell you all the 
personal high-eternity thoughts I’ve 
had, man!” Colonel Hoople said. 
“Then you'd know about time and 
whither and IT!” He was sweating. 
His eyes were redstreaked and mad 
and also subdued and tender. 

We decided to row back to the 
Village so Hairbreadth could take 
his 4 a.M. fix, but when we got 
there it all seemed so frantic, so 
full of glorious gloom with every- 
thing closing, that we came about 
and pointed for Hoboken and the 
vast continent again—then back to 
the Village because Hoboken was 
closing too—then over, then back 
just to dig the dark river, then 
over and back. We must have crossed 
that beat Hudson a dozen times that 
night, picking up junkies, winos, 
dishgirls, and bop artists on either 
shore until the lifeboat sank and we 
all doggy-paddled for Manhattan. 
Back in the apartment, we grabbed 
girls and danced. There was no 
music, just dancing. The place filled 
up. People began bringing bottles. 
No liquor, just bottles. I stood on 
the beat fire escape and watched 
it all through slitted eyes. Why had 
I come back here? Why had I made 
all those trips? Nothing had been 
accomplished. What was there to 
accomplish? 

“So you want to do something 
big in this gone world? You want 
to double-dig?” It was Belinda, 
talking to Colonel Hoople. They 
were on the stolen bed. The Colonel 
nodded ecstatically. Belinda yawned 
and rolled toward the wall. 

“Go wash an elephant,” she said 
wearily. “Go dig the Suez Canal.” 


i grace that, I finally knew— 
knew time, knew whither, knew 
IT! I would write a novel—a real 
gone hung-up novel, not a novel 
the early way, full of plots and 
characters and such, but sadder— 
every page so much sadder and per- 
ceptive, and above all meaningless. 
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Prashen Law, and other studies in 
administration, by C. Northcote Parkin- 
son. Houghton Miffin. $3. 
Among students of administration, 
Professor Parkinson has the added 
distinction, along with a sense of hu- 
mor, of being widely regarded as a 
myth. His was thought to be the 
amusingly pretentious name selected 
by the editors of the Economist a 
couple of years back for their some- 
what serious, somewhat whimsical 
allegations that public employment 
will always expand quite without re- 
gard to the job to be done. This 
proposition was defended by statis- 
tics showing the steady expansion in 
the staff of the Admiralty and in the 
administrative and clerical staff of 
the dockyard establishments as, over 
the years, the number of ships and 
men in the British Navy declined. 
It was reinforced by the observation 
that as more and more colonies 
achieved self-government, more and 
more men were employed in the 
Colonial Office. 

Nothing is so good for the soul as 
an attack on the insane fecundity 
of the bureaucrats. Moreover, this 
one was in pleasant contrast to 
the exceedingly solemn eruptions at 
the annual Congress of Industry of 
our National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

One of the publishing curiosities 
of our time is the document that 
gets mimeographed and remimeo- 
graphed and eventually achieves a 
circulation, one supposes, in the 
hundreds of thousands. Along with 
Stevenson’s 1952 speech to the Grid- 
iron Club and more recently the 
Eisenhower version of the Gettys- 
burg Address, Parkinson’s law has 
enjoyed the distinction of such 
chain-letter publication. 


jee does exist—he is Raf- 
fles Professor of History at the 
University of Malaya—and his obser- 
vations on administration were made 
during wartime service with the 
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duce the longest speeches. He god 
into the tendency of all organiz 
tions to house themselves in magnil 
cence just after the time when th 
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want to insist, I think, that we can 
mismanage things in our own Amer- 
ican way. 

Parkinson’s principal contention 
is that men are impelled for various 
reasons, including advancing age 
and desire for self-esteem, to ask for 
assistants, and these subordinates in 
turn must have someone work 
for them. Even the simplest task 
then becomes difficult because it 
must be divided among and 
checked by so many people. In any 
occupation where papers must be 
passed, it is the rule that many hands 
make heavy work. Consequently, ev- 
eryone keeps busy. 


N° pouBT these tendencies work 
over here as well. But other 
forces go further to explain our tend- 
ency to proliferate jobs and men. One 
of these is our inexorable insist- 
ence on specialization. After a man is 
out of college and established in his 
line of work, though he must know 
a lot about the tasks on which he 
is engaged, he cannot reasonably or 
even decently be asked to learn any- 
thing new. His line of work may be 
pretty narrow and usually is, and 
as a result it takes a lot of men to 
provide the span. of knowledge nec- 
esary for the performance of the 


simplest task. There was a legend 


in the wartime opa that the head of 
the Food Division once imported a 
man from one of the pickle com- 
panies to fix a ceiling price on 
pickles. Almost immediately this 
man pleaded for help. His entire 
education and experience, it 
seemed, was in sweet pickles; he 
needed a man who was knowledge- 
able in dill. 

We also have our own tend- 
ency to create organizations on the 
basis not of need but of plausibil- 
ity. After the war we had a sizable 
staff in Washington—in addition to 
the multinational Far Eastern Com- 
mission—for guiding affairs in occu- 
pied Japan. This was certainly 
pide; Japan was very important. 

ut in Washington in those days 
there was an extreme reluctance to 
send orders or even suggestions to 
the Supreme Commander, Allied 
Powers, and an even more marked 
uncertainty about what General 
MacArthur did with those he re- 
ceived. Certainly he was a very poor 
hand at answering his mail. Under 
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these circumstances the work of 
those who were running Japan from 
Washington was exiguous in the ex- 
treme. As I recall, however, everyone 
was quite busy. 

Again, the wartime Office of 
Lend-Lease Administration, a large 
organization replete with building, 
staff meetings, and a remarkable 
number of deputy and assistant ad- 
ministrators, accorded in magnifi- 
cence with the billions that were 
going to our allies. In fact, its func- 
tions were barely perceptible. The 
manpower involved in making over 
money to the British, even when the 
amounts were in the billions, was 
very small. The resulting procure- 
ment was nearly all accomplished 
by other agencies. There were no 
important policy problems apart 
from decisions on what was to be 
procured, and these decisions were 
matters for direct bargaining be- 
tween the recipient governments 
and our services or supply agencies, 
since both wanted the same things. 
Again, however, everyone at Lend- 
Lease was fairly busy. 

I do not suggest that Professor 
Parkinson should have known about 
our tendency toward redundant spe- 
cialization and functionless organiza- 
tion. I cite it merely to suggest that 
where administrative aberration is 
involved, our own cultural traditions 
are by no means inferior to those 
of the British. 


WOULD LIKE to add one word of 

caution, both to readers of this 
comment and to those who will de- 
light in Parkinson’s thrusts against 
the bureaucrats. Let it be remem- 
bered that these tendencies do not 
stop at the District of Columbia 
line. A businessman who delighted- 
ly drew my attention to Parkinson’s 
thesis on overstaffing was amiably 
willing, when pressed, to concede 
that he had noticed it also in Du- 
pont. In his home company, the 
possibly apocryphal  sweet-pickle 
man did have an assistant who spe- 
cialized in dill, and that was why 
he felt at a loss in Washington. The 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration 
was staffed by lofty and decorative 
corporate executives most of whom 
didn’t realize that they were unem- 
ployed. There was really nothing to 
distinguish their new situation from 
their old. 
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Geum FROM GRraNapA, by Gerald Brenan. 

Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $4. 
These random recollections of Mr. 
Brenan’s show a quality of friendli- 
ness for the people of southern 
Spain. That does not come as a sur- 
prise in a Briton who chose to live 
in a small village near Granada for 
seven years after the end of the First 
World War and who now, after 
another, is again living in Spain, 
near Malaga. Mr. Brenan’s book is 
not concerned with politics; it does 
not exhort or scold; it is a record 
of confidence established, and under- 
standing. 





eves: My Own Srory, by Bernard M. 
Baruch, Holt. $5. 

There is a mystery about Bernard 
Baruch’s long career as an elder 
statesman and adviser to Presidents— 
a mystery that is not dispelled 
in My Own Story, the first volume 
of a projected two-volume autobiog- 
raphy. Perhaps the second volume, 
picking up the chronology at the 
vague point where the first one ends, 
will set matters right. Perhaps we 
shall be told precisely what advice 
he actually gave to seven Presidents, 


how much of the advice they took, 
how much they rejected, and how 
much they never heard. 

In this first volume there are a 
number of disjointed anecdotes 
about Mr. Baruch’s forebears, about 
the Wall Street transactions in which 
he made or lost money, about some 
of the Wall Street characters he 
knew, and about some of the famous 
people who visited him at Hobcaw 
Barony. All this is pleasant enough, 
but it hardly makes the author an 
elder statesman. As if to correct the 
fault, Mr. Baruch intersperses ex- 
amples of his celebrated wisdom in 
chapters variously entitled “My In- 
vestment Philosophy,” “The Negro 
Progresses,”” and ““The Years Ahead.” 
But even this isn’t very deep stuff. 

If amid the disorder there is a 
single theme that gives a sense of 
unity to the whole, it is Mr. 
Baruch’s proposition that “the natu- 
ral law of supply and demand” is 
a force one has to respect if one 
wishes to grow rich. Ironically, how- 
ever, the anecdotes Mr. Baruch 
groups around this proposition al- 
most invariably go to show how men 
got rich by pure luck, by favored 
information from insiders, by com- 
missions on the risks other men 
took, and by the manipulation of 
capital in ways that were specifically 


designed to keep “the natural lay 
of supply and demand” from fung 
tioning. 





HE ARTS AND CIVILIZATION OF ANG 
by Bernard-Philippe Groslier. Ph 
graphs by Jacques Arthaud. Praeger. $1 


The principal treasure of Khme 
civilization remained unknown 
the western world—hidden in ff 
impenetrable jungles of Cambodi 
until the chance discovery by 
French missionary revealed ¢ 
Angkor Wat. This temple and ton 
is the most awe-inspiring examp 
of the royal megalomania that ke 
the Khmer kings to exhaust the e 
ergies of their people in a frenzy 
building activity throughout Angkor 
center of the ancient kingdom 
Cambodia. Bas-reliefs cover the wal 
of Angkor Wat with episodes fre 
an Indian epic, the Ramayan 
Rama, assisted by an army of me 
keys, attempts to recapture his ki 
napped wife, Sita; armies of @ 
flicting deities march along f 
walls; Krishna rids the earth ¢ 
monsters. 

An informative text, 118 phot 
graphs—some in color, and a sectid 
identifying deities and mythical fg 
ures justify the price of this excellen 
volume. 
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